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T is fortunate that Mr. Churchill’s corivalescence in French 
] Morocco afforded the opportunity of an intimate talk between 
him and General de Gaulle. It rests with the General, the French 
Committee of National Liberation and the Consultative Assembly to 
organise on French soil in Africa the part that Frenchmen will take 
in the irivasion of Europe, and in the restoration of French authority 
when metropolitan France is liberated. Both of these are tasks 
which should be undertaken in full understanding with the Allies. 
That the French already possess a fine fighting force was shown 
by the brilliant part taken by General Juin’s corps on the right 
of the Fifth Army in Italy this week; and in North Africa there 
are large numbers of trained men who are being steadily equipped. 
These will assuredly play their part in the coming concerted attack 
on the European continent. In addition, and no less important, 
there is the resistance movement within France, which is in close 
touch with General de Gaulle; its activities must be timed 
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to coincide with the invasion. It is necessary also that decisions 
should be taken in advance for the gradual setting up of civil 
government in France, and for regulating relations between the 
invading armies and French authorities. These are matters which 
@he Allies must converse thoroughly with General de Gaulle and 
his colleagues. They were doubtless discussed by the General and 
Mr. Churchill, and Mr. Duff Cooper remains to pursue them 
in greater detail. Characteristically Mr. Churchill has seen the 
advantage of reviewing today with the French leader some of those 
questions which, at a not far distant date, may have matured for 
still wider consideration with a French Provisional Government in 
Paris. The Marrakesh conversations have given the French the 
reassurance they might reasonably ask for after the impresssion 
created by one or two unfortunate recent incidents. 


The Commonwealth and the Pacific 


The conference between the Australian and New Zealand Govern- 
ments at Canberra has proved a valuable means of clarifying their 
respective attitudes to each other, to the Commonwealth, and to the 
world. It is good for the Commonwealth as a whole that there 
should be such intimate understanding between two Dominions so 
closely associated in the Pacific War and confronted with similar 
problems in the future. The two Governments hold a special 
Position in the south and south-west Pacific, but Mr. Curtin 
emphasised their desire for the co-operation of other Governments 
in handling regional matters. Both he and Mr. Fraser made it clear 
that they do not want their quarter of the world to be regarded as 
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something separated from the rest ; they want other nations to be 
interested in the southern Pacific just as they want to make theit 
own interest felt in affairs in the northern hemisphere. This 
does not only mean that they want the machinery for co-cperation 
within the Commonwealth to be improved. They do; but also, 
as Mr. Fraser said, they look forward to an effective universal 
organisation on the basis of either a reorganised League of Nations, 
or some body similarly constituted, to preserve world peace. Systems 
of regional defence, said Mr. Fraser, are needed, but these will not 
be enough, for world peace is indivisible, and the machinery for 
its preservation should be world-wide. This is a truth of the 
greatest importance for all nations, but its recognition is a sime qua 
non so far as members of the British Commonwealth are concerned, 
for on this depends the capacity of the Commonwealth to exert its 
full influence in world affairs. 


The Nation’s Education 


The first day’s debate on the Education Bill in the House of Com- 
mons on Wednesday took a satisfactory course, many committee-stage 
questions being touched on, with every indication of an overwhelm- 
ingly favourable second-reading vote. Mr. Butler himself had little 
new to say, because‘all that was necessary had been said in the explana- 
tory memorandum issued by the Board of Education with the text 
of the Bill itself, but he gave some reassuring facts about the steps 
taken to remedy the inevitable shortage of teachers and was at pains 
to dispel any idea that local authorities would be over-ridden by 
Whitehall. What is before Parliament is a completely new and 
comprehensive scheme of national education, patiently framed after 
the fullest discussion with all the interests most concerned, and with 
the supreme interest, that of the child, by general consent para- 
mount. In the matter of religious teaching some compromise is 
inevitably necessary. It is quite true, as Sir Geoffrey Shakespeare 
affirmed, that in some single-school areas Free Church parents have 
to send their children to Church of England schools, though the 
cases in which they feel that a serious grievance are relatively few. 
In any event the number of such areas will be greatly reduced by 
the present Bill, for some thousands of non-provided schools will 
be handed over to the local authorities through the inability of 
their trustees to find the money needed to raise them to the required 
standard. The case of the Roman Catholics, who are unwilling to 
hand over any of their schools, but will be involved in very heavy 
expenses in conforming with the new standards, is admittedly 
difficult. No special discrimination in their favour is practicable, 
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but any reasonable proposals made on the committee stage will no 
doubt be sympathetically considered. Behind the Bill as a whole 
there is fortunately such a body of support both inside and outside 
the House of Commons as to make its smooth and swift passage into 


law certain. 


The Farmers and the Government 


The action of the National Farmers’ Union in appealing to the 
Prime Minister over the head of the Minister for Agriculture on 
the eve of a debate on the whole question, of farming costs and 
prices in the House of Commons is badly misconceived. The debate 
itself will be welcome. The public is not well-informed on the 
matters that have stirred up so fierce a controversy between the 
N.F.U. and the Government—for Mr. Hudson is obviously not 
acting independently of his Ministerial colleagues in his decision 
about farm prices—and in the House of Commons all there is to 
be said on either side can be plainly stated, and the House and 
the public left to judge. The farmers have plenty of able spokes- 
men in the House of Commons, though one of them, Col. Heilgers, 
has been tragically removed from that scene by the Ilford railway 
accident. The farmers of the country as a whole have responded 
admirably to the Government’s call and the country’s need, and 


they are fully entitled to a due return for their efforts. But they 
are not entitled to an undue return. Even in these days of colossal 
expenditure some regard must be had to the taxpayer. Any idea, 


for example, of a tacit understanding between farmers and farm 
labourers for repeated increases in the wages of the latter because 
“the Government will pay” would rightly arouse condemnation 
and resentment. As to the alleged breach of a pledge by the 
Government, the right place to clear that question up, as cleared 
up it must be, is on the floor of the House of Commons, not in 
public or private discussions with the Prime Minister. 


The Statesmanship of Mr. Cosgrave 

For reasons of health Mr. W. T. Cosgrave has retired from the 
leadership of the party which forms the principal opposition in the 
Dail, and which supported him during the ten years when as Presi- 
dent of the Executive Council he built up the Irish Free State. He 
took a full part in the Sinn Finn movement and in the rebellion, and 
was one of those who with Arthur Griffith and Michael Collins 
signed the Treaty. When Griffith and Collins died there seemed 
no leader of the pro-Treaty party with their daemonic qualities to 
succeed them, but Mr. Cosgrave in fact proved to be just the man 
to guide the young Free State through the critical formative years. 
He knew that his country wanted peace, economic reconstruction, and 
an amicable modus vivendi with Britain. His country having made 
peace with Britain on terms which commonsense Irishmen knew 
to be just, reasonable and satisfactory, he was determined that that 
peace, so far as he was concerned, should be a reality ; it was not 
in his disposition to seek to undermine the Treaty by stealth or 
specious argument; by honourably carrying it out and applying 
both tact at home and straightforward diplomacy towards Britain 
he made the Treaty workable and gained the utmost out of it to 
the advantage and increasing prosperity of Ireland. He brought his 
country successfully through the difficult transition period and 
created, outside the borders of the Free State, a respect for its 
Government which, had it continued, might even have changed 
the whole attitude of Northern Ireland on the question of unity. 
But when, after ten years, he had completed the more essential parts 
of his task, his countrymen transferred their favour to another 
leader, who was peculiarly qualified to conserve and even foster 
among them their traditional and now legendary grievance. 


The Archbishop of Westminster 


The splendour of the elaborate ritual which accompanied the en- 
thronement of Dr. Beard Griffin as sixth Archbishop of West- 
minster was in contrast with the homeliness of his address—the 
“allocution”—to the congregation in the cathedral. Indeed, one 
part of it was precisely about the home, and the need for the 
revival of Christian family life. In this first archiepiscopal pro- 
nouncement Dr. Griffin showed his sense of the necessity for the 
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Church to speak its mind on pressing social questions of the day, 
though he approached them, of course, from the religious and the 
specifically Roman Catholic point of view. Those not associated 
with that Church can wholeheartedly commend his insistence og 
the importance of the place of the mother in the family, on the 
introduction of a system of family allowances, and on the evil arising 
from the prevalence of divorce. The condemnation of birth control 
and the “menace” of the divorce law is another matter ; and Dr, 
Griffin’s advocacy of a strict censorship of books is wholly a 
variance with the modern conception of democracy. Yet he is 
progressive in the fullest sense when he gives his blessing ‘to the 
Beveridge scheme of social security, and to projects for getting rid 
of slums and for building better and larger houses or flats for th 
nation’s families. The address as a whole indicated clearly his 
intention that the Roman Catholic Church in Britain should make 
its corporate voice heard in regard to public affairs. 


Losses Through Strikes 


Professor Bowley is doubtless right in saying that the amount of 
time lost by strikes during the war is far less than might have been 
supposed from the publicity given to it. The time lost in this 
war appears to have been only about a quarter of the time lost 
in the last war, and amounts to barely half of one day spread over 
the whole wage-earning population in a period of four and a half 
years. The diminution may doubtless be accounted for both by the 
general realisation of the magnitude of the war-crisis and by the 
discrediting in general of the strike as a weapon in negotiation. But 
it may well be asked why any strikes at all should have been 
allowed to occur. Most of them were not authorised, and few of 
them lasted long; but we cannot consent to regard the loss of 
5,500,000 working days as negligible, even if it is only on an average 
a ninth of a day per worker per year; nor is the loss of 2,500,000 
tons of coal a matter to be taken lightly. The damage of strikes is 
not confined to the industries in which they occurred, since the 
consequent shortage often holds up other industries. Nor is it 
material only, for the disaffection which causes them, and the public 
reports of them, have a disturbing effect on the morale of other 
workers. Employers and employees alike might well remember that 
even the shortest strike among a small group of workers is at the 
least a minor act of sabotage in war production—employers as well 
as employees, since the whole responsibility is not on the latter. 


Communism in Retreat 


Too little attention has been paid in this country to the remark- 
able speech delivered last week in New York by Mr. Earl Browder, 
the leader of the American Communist Party, who has twice run as 
a Communist for the Presidency, advocating the dissolution of the 
party and the consecration of its members to the general war-efforig 
The advocacy went astonishingly far, so far as to urge that the fight 
against capitalism be abandoned and that members of the Communist 
Party reconcile themselves to a two-party system in the United 
States and enrol themselves as either Republicans or Democrats. 
What matters here is the motive behind Mr. Browder’s speech. If 
it is merely a recognition that the Communist Party in the United 

States has never succeeded in establishing a position worth holding 
it is of very little consequence indeed. If it is to be connected with 
the decision to disband the Comintern and leave the Communist 
Parties in different countries to go whatever way they choose it is 
more interesting. If, as many serious commentators in America 
appear to think, it is the direct result of something more important 
sull, the Teheran discussion between Mr. Churchill, President 
Roosevelt and Marshal Stalin, then it is a very notable event 
indeed, for it means that Marshal Stalin intends in al] seriousness 
to leave the existing social and economic systems in countries outside 
Russia unchallenged, and content himself, as was suggested in his 
controversy with Trotsky, with establishing a Communist (or more 
accurately a Socialist) Statz in Russia alone. But the Communist 
Party of America never attained any considerable importance, and 
the fact of its disappearance wil] not in itself stir the political firma- 
ment deeply. 
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THE TEMPER 


HE most deplorable aspect of the latest Russian statement 

regarding Poland is the effect it may have not on Russo-Polish 
but on Russo-British and Russo-American relations. On the lat- 
ter subject Professor D. W. Brogan writes with knowledge and 
force on another page, and little need be added here to his vigorous 
exposition of the situation the maintenance of Russia’s present atti- 
tude would create in the United States. So far as this country is 
concernéd the reactions of public opinion are already manifest. 
No developments in the long and anxious evolution of the war 
have given more unalloyed satisfaction to the pecple of Great 
Britain than the revelation provided by the Moscow Conference 
of last September and the Teheran Conference of December of 
the establishment of a new aod much more intimate understanding 
between the Soviet Government on the one hand and the Govern- 
ments of Great Britain and the United States on the other. That, 
even in the light of the past week’s events, cannot be abandoned 
as the mere fruit of illusicn. It was no illusion. Ample evidence, 
published and unpublished, justified to the full the belief that 
between Mr. Eden, Mr. Cordell Hull and M. Molotov in the first 
conference, and between Mr. Churchill, President Roosevelt and 
Marshal Stalin in the second, there was generated a mutual con- 
fidence, based on genuine personal respect, that was rightly hailed 
as of the best augury for the harmony of relations beween the 
three countries, not only in the months during which final victory 
has still to be achieved but in the longer and hardly less critical 
period in which the task of setting the peace of the world on sure 
foundations must be accomplished. Moscow clearly does not 
recognise, and it is imperative that it should be induced to recog- 
nise, how gravely its present attitude on the Polish question is 
jeopardising this new and inspiriting relationship. 

The Russian statement published on Monday needs to be con- 
sidered not only on the basis of its contents but in its relation 
to the interchanges that had preceded it. The Polish Government, 
it will be recalled, conscious of the situation created by the 
advance of the victorious Russian armies across what, down to 
the German aggression of 1939, had been the uncontested eastern 
frontier of Poland, issued a perfectly reasonable statement indicat- 
ing the course it hoped and trusted would be followed in the terri- 
tories about to be liberated from German occupation. The Soviet 
Government in reply intimated, in language which, while con- 
spicuously lacking in friendliness, was not conspicuously hostile, 
that there could be no question of restoring the frontier estab- 
lished by the Treaty of Riga in 1921—though that frontier had 
stood unchallenged for eighteen years, and had in that period been 
repeatedly recognised by the Soviet Government itself—but that 
Russia did not desire to retain the whole of the territory she 
occupied when she herself invaded Poland in 1939, being ready 
to consider a boundary approximating broadly to the so-called 
Curzon Line provisionally adopted by the Allied Powers for a 
particular purpose in 1919. There were passages in the state- 
ment, particularly one calculated to undermine the position of 
the Polish Government in London, that could not but tempt that 
Government strongly to return a polemic reply. It is greatly to 
the credit of M. Mikolaiczyk and his colleagues, and to the 
influence exercised over them by Mr. Eden, that they steadfastly 
resisted the temptation, and framed a rejoinder unexceptionable in 
its restraint, expressing the strongest desire for a settlement of all 
differences between Poland and Russia, with a view to the estab- 
lishment of “a friendly and permanent co-operation” between 
the two countries, and suggesting that Great Britain and the 
United States. as the Allies of both States, should be invited to 
join in the discussion of all outstanding questions. A prospect 
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OF MOSCOW 


wholly promising seemed opened up, and a response of like 
temper from Moscow was awaited with general confidence. 

What, in fact, is the nature of that response? It may be 
described tersely as brief and brutal. Poland is charged, without 
the smallest justification, with having rejected the offer of the 
Curzon Line ; it is perfectly clear that what Poland in fact pro- 
posed was a friendly discussion of this and all other questions at 
issue. Poland’s suggestion of official negotiations between the 
two Governments is rejected on the ground that no diplomatic 
relations exist between the two countries—thoce relations having 
been broken off in April of last year by Russia on grounds which 
seemed good to the Russian Government, but to no one else any- 
where. The Note closes with the totally unwarrantable allegation 
that the Polish statement demonstrated once more “that the 
present Polish Government does not wish to establish good neigh- 
bourly relations with the Soviet Union.” What such a declaration 
means as regards the Soviet Government and Poland is plain. It 
is plain enough at any rate to propagandists in Berlin, whose 
mingled glee and derision are a significant commentary on the 
breach in the unity of the United Nations. But there are other 
considerations that demand attention. Dissension between Poland 
and Russia, it may be argued, matters little, so long as the essen- 
tial unity between the three Great Powers, Britain, America and 
Russia, remains intact. But it was known to everyone, known cer- 
tainly to Moscow, for the British papers made no secret of it, that 
the Poles were in constant consultation with Mr. Eden before they 
sent their last reply to Russia, and the inference that it was owing 
largely to the British Foreign Secretary’s statesmanship that that 
document assumed the moderate and conciliatory form it did is 
irresistible. The fact that Mr. Eden himself handed the 
Polish reply to M. Gusev, the Soviet Ambassador in London, 
speaks for itself. In such circumstances, whether M. Molotov 
intended it or not, the Russian Note of this week is as open 
a rebuff to Mr. Eden as to M. Mikolaiczyk. And on top of 
this comes the inexplicable bétise of Pravda’s canard about Anglo- 
German peace negotiations. Well may it be asked, in equal per- 
plexity and concern, what mosquito has injected this virus of 
perversity into M. Molotov’s veins. 

On all this much more might be said. Much of it is better left 
unsaid. But on one point silence would be. illegitimate. It is clear 
from both the Moscow statements—and lest any doubt should 
exist British correspondents in Moscow have been studious to 
dispel it—that M. Molotov purposes to secure the overthrow 
of the Polish Government in London and substitute one, com- 
posed perhaps of the “ Union of Polish Patriots ” in Moscow, more 
accordant with his own ideas. How that is to be reconciled with 
Marshal Stalin’s repeatedly expressed desire for the existence of a 
free and independent Poland rethains to be explained. But more 
is involved in it than that. The manoeuvre must cause some 
anxiety to Dr. Benes among others. One of the encouraging 
features of the first Russian statement was the suggestion embodied 
in it that Poland, having cleared up her differences with Russia, 
should associate herself with the recently concluded Russo-Czecho- 
slovak Treaty. What would this involve? Clause 4 of that Treaty, 
which was signed at Moscow in the middle of last month and 
immediately ratified, pledges the signatories to 

“ action which will conform to the principle of mutual respect 
for each other’s independence and sovereignty, and non-inter- 
ference in the internal affairs of each other.” 

That was the relationship which Russia, by inviting Poland to join 
in the Russo-Czechoslovak Pact, desired on January 11th to see 
established between herself and Poland. Does that desire subsist 
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today. or is the latest Moscow statement to be taken as signifying 
its abandonment? That is a question to which, whether through 
the agency of Great Britain or America or Czechoslovakia, Poland 
must necessarily seek an answer. Mr. Eden indeed, since a pre- 
cisely similar clause is contained in our own treaty with Soviet 
Russia, might properly invite an assurance regarding the interpre- 
iauion put ‘n Moscow on the undertaking therein contained.——- 
But how miserable a business all this is. So miserable that we are 


> 
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justified in refusing to draw the worst conclusions till no option 
about that remains. It is better to credit Moscow, where flam. 
boyant diplomacy is too popular, with mere clumsiness than with 
naked malice. After all, there is a war to be won and a world to be 
saved. Marshal Stalin realised that as clearly and as genuinely 
as anyone at Teheran. Friendship with Mr. Churchill and Mr 
Roosevelt surely means more to him than the inglorious satisfaction 
of trampling on a martyred neighbour. 


A SPECTATOR’S NOTEBOOK 


INCE the Prime Minister defies comment it is no doubt folly for 
me to attempt to comment on him. Yet his characteristically 
dramatic reappearance in this country and in the House of Commons 
cannot go unsignalised. It did not, I can justly say, surprise me. In 
the wakeful small hours of Tuesday morning I was reflecting that 
Parliament was to reopen that day, and that it would be characteristic 
of the Prime Minister to appear suddenly and nonchalantly from 
behind the Speaker’s chair as Members assembled. The relief at 
Mr. Churchill’s safe return to England from abroad is always 
universal and profound, and this time for obvious reasons more 
than ever. It is worth remembering that, apart from the interval of 
his illness, he comes direct from the Teheran Conference, and he 
is likely therefore to be the more perplexed at Moscow manifestations 
so dissimilar to the uniformly friendly and co-operative attitude 
maintained by Marshal Stalin in the Persian capital. The personal 
relationship established there may have a peculiar value at this 
juncture. Then there is the invasion. The ship could obviously not 
clear for action till the captain had come aboard. Now that he is 
aboard he needs, for the fighting to come, to keep fighting fit. He 
is no doubt conscious of the universal desire that he should spare 
himself as far as possible. But I doubt if anyone believes he will do 
anything of the kind. 


* * * * 


My note of last week on the contribution the B.B.C. makes to 
familiarity with the Bible has produced some interesting comments. 
With one—a suggestivun that the five minutes between 7.55 and 
8 a.m. might be better employed by the reading of a passage from 
the Bible and a few selected prayers than it is today—I have great 
sympathy. Some of the “Lift up your hearts” addresses seem 
to me frankly deplorable. There is no room here to say why, and 
no need. But with five minutes to fill, how many speakers are there 
today capable of occupying that time to better advantage than by 
reading a carefully chosen passage from the Bible and two or three 
of the brief prayers in which men of deep spiritual experience in 
past ages have expressed that experience in language of unparalleled 
dignity and beauty? I am thinking chiefly, of course, of the 
collects in the Book of Common Prayer, but not of them: alone. 
Samuel Johnson would be well worth drawing on; and so would 
many others with whom the Religious Director of the B.B.C. is, 
I am sure, more familiar than I am. At least an experiment on these 
lines could be tried, say, once a week. 


* * * . 


A new university, about which a little more information might 
be of interest, has swum into my ken. It appears under the title of 
University of the Eastern United States of America (Union), British 
Section, and its domicile St. Peter’s Collegiate Church House, 
Attlebridge, Norwich. In company with the late stillborn University 
of Sulgrave, it seems to have been incorporated in the State of 
Delaware. The President of the British Section is a Rev. H. 
Yorke, M.A., Ph.D., of St. Peter’s Church, Attlebridge,—of what 
denomination I am not clear; apparently not Anglican. He is at 
any rate a master of the English language, for in an official letter 
to the American University Union he informed the governing 
authorities of that well-known and valuable organisation that they 
were “a gang of impudent, libelous (though perhaps “ humourous ”) 
dirty rascals and cads.” This seems good, vigorous English, 
ecclesiastical or otherwise. The precise sphere of activity of the 
U.E.U.S.A. (Union), British Section, I have not yet discovered. 


In publishing in its first issue of this term the University Sermon 
preached by Canon C. H. K. Boughton on the last Sunday of last 
term the Cambridge Review has to record the melancholy fact that 
Canon Boughton has died in the interval. It also adds a rather 
curious piece of information. Canon Boughton, to the perplexity 
of many, was announced (and is reported) as “Rural Dean of 
Christianity.” The description, it appears, is perfectly accurate, 
“ The terms ‘archpriest,’ ‘dean of Christianity’ and ‘ rural dean’,” 
says the Review, “were interchangeable in the Middle Ages. The 
first of them has survived in England at Haccombe (Devon) only; 
the second in the three cities of Exeter, Lincoln and Leicester ; the 
third everywhere else.” (Crockford, by the way, provides confirma- 
tion of this statement, but writes “ Arch Priest” thus.) 

* 


I am not surprised that Lord Woolton, who appointed Mr. J. P. R. 
Maud, formerly Dean of University College, Oxford, and after that 
Master of Birkbeck College, Second Secretary of the Ministry of 
Food, should now have carried Mr. Maud off to help him with 
reconstruction. There are not too many quite first-class men about, 
but when they are shifted one Department’s gain is, after all, another 
Department’s loss. I suppose it may be taken that the Ministry of 
Food is pretty much capable now of running by its own momentum, 
but to lose Lord Woolton and Mr. Maud simultaneously is a 
severe test of its self-sufficiency. Some difficult decisions regarding 
rationing have still to be taken. 

* * 


The Army is making the first word in the title of the New 
English Dictionary look foolish. Its latest contribution to the en- 
richment of the English language—the latesi, that 1s to say, 1 
reach me,—forms the heading of an official notice, “ Spillage of 
Petrol.” The meaning is clear, and the new substantive on the 
whole euphonious. Indeed, it has inspired me with the ambition 
to write a novel or a poem (I am not sure which, but as I shall 
write neither it matters relatively little) under the title Spillage and 
Ullage. Ullage, unlike spillage, will be found’ in any self-respecting 
dictionary. 


* * * 


7 * 


7 * * * 


Not many men have more completely justified the accident of 
their name as Dr. Luke Wiseman, who, having died within a fortnight 
of his 86th birthday, was the subject of a funeral address by Dr. Scott 
Lidgett, who is 89. He was one of the great figures of Methodism. 
Methodism indeed was in his blood, for in becoming President of the 
Wesleyan Conference in 1933 he succeeded to a position his father 
had held in 1872. He was probably the first authority in the country 
on the Wesleys’ hymns, a subject on which he wrote in The Spectator 
a year or two ago. 

7 * * * 

Whether world-supremacy at contract bridge makes a man an 
authority on political contracts and bridge-building between nations 
I hardly know; but I look forward with considerable interest to 
reading the book on World Federation by Ely Culbertson which 
Messrs. Faber are publishing this week. 
* * 

Being rather a believer in a good healthy mixture of metaphors, 
I welcome the following, from an article by Sir Miles Thomas in 
the Daily Express: “ When the Nazis gambled that by swift, scythe- 
like strokes of their new-born blitzkrieg they could march hot-foot 
into all Europe... .” Janus. 


* * 
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GERMANY AND INVASION 


By STRATEGICUS 


and the capitals that live on this sort of news, it is possible 
to disentangle a fresh and uneasy interest in the question of invasion. 
The decision was for some time expected to take place on the Eastern 
front ; now the Germans seem to be more anxious about the plans 
for Allied expeditions in the South and West, particularly the latter. 
This is at first sight a little extraordinary, when we measure the 
problems the Russian winter offensive presents to the Germans. It 
is indeed from them that we gather the news that appears most to 
complicate the situation. Thus we have reports that, though the 
attack on the western side of the Vinnitsa salient had died down, a 
Russian armoured force some days ago crossed the Bug. If that force 
had real weight behind it the continuing attack from Uman would 
wear the appearance of a forlorn hope. “Too little and too late” 
might deserve to be its epitaph, and the attack seems to have been 
abandoned for the moment. 

But we cannot trust these reports ; and there are others that may 
be more reliable in the broad, but are equally unworthy of credence 
in the colour that is given them. The attacks about Novgorod and 
west of Leningrad were not as negligible and abortive as the Ger- 
mans reported, and it seems likely that most of the present reports 
are designed for some propaganda purpose. Of this character is the 
report that the latest German strategy entails a retreat that would 
uncover the Balkans and, by means of a greatly shortened line, enable 
the enemy to concentrate appreciable reserves. A fortress without 
a roof, it may once more be said, would be a completely illusory 
defence. 

One thing seems to be established: reserves are now a burning 
question in Germany, and it is even suggested that training may be 
drastically curtailed in order to make good the losses in the field. 
The reason for this preoccupation with reserves is the spectre of the 
Second Front. The steady stream of unemotional announcements 
about the preparations for the concentric attack upon Germany is 
having its effect. At one time, not so very long ago, it was the 
German privilege to make intimidating statements of intentions that 
might or might not have some relation to actual plans. Now, with 
General Eisenhower at his headquarters, Montgomery at work and 
Bradley getting into his stride, with great numbers of United States 
troops arriving quietly in England and with material piling up, the 
Germans have begun to take the matter seriously. They have come 
to realise that they may be unable to disengage from the Eastern 
front the great numbers which they think may be necessary to 
crush the Allies in the West and South, while apparently they have 
entered a phase of reliance on their ability to limit the Russian 
advance, or at any rate its speed. They have become a little jumpy 
about their decisions ; but the fear of invasion has begun to take a 
monstrous shape, like a spirit emerging from a bottle. 

The Allied Command are full of confidence that they can bring 
Germany to her knees ; and, looking at the matter from the point of 
view of a detached spectator it would seem that any hopes founded 
upon Russia’s inability to achieve a decision on the Eastern front 
may turn out to be a complete illusion. Russia has suffered from 
the caprice of the winter, as, indeed, have we in another way in 
Italy ; and the Germans cannot fail to astonish anyone by the clever- 
ness and stubbornness of their defence of bankrupt situations. 
it seems to be a short-term strategy that now holds the Germans 
together. They think that they can inflict upon the invading troops 
such exemplary losses that the “ degenerate democracies ” will aban- 
don the attempt to invade fortress Europe. In order to bring this 
about they depend on their ability to check the Russian onslaught 
and limit the pace of the advance for some sixty or seventy days, 
when they hope that General Mud will impose a stay of execution. 

But they have made their preparations to break the invasion with 
their customary skill and foresight. When the question of reserves 
is considered, it is generally the factor of man-power that monopolises 
attention. It can be taken for granted that the Allies will have the 
men and the machines for the invasion; but the Germans have 
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erected belts of obstacles designed to detain the invader and 
economise the risk of the defender. For the moment that mattet 
can be set aside. Even to approach these fortifications it will be 
necessary to cross the Channel, and it is here that we may encounter 
another sort of reserve altogether. We know that the Germans have 
concentrated a reserve of fighter aircraft. Is it too imaginative to 
conclude that they have also a reserve of U-boats ready for the great 
day? ; 

They have, moreover, numbers of small craft ready for active ser- 
vice ; and we cannot doubt that everything that these small pests can 
do will be used to thin out the cross-Channel expedition. There is 
little need to fear attack from capital ships. The sinking of the 
‘Scharnhorst’ was a great advantage. With that and the damage 
inflicted on the ‘ Tirpitz’ we have only the two pocket battleships 
to face ; and this weakening of the enemy in capital ships may have 
already had its effect upon waters that lie thousands of miles away 
from the areas in which it was brought about. There is no need 
to think that the Allies have any tendency to ignore this sea threat. 
With Admiral Cunningham at the Admiralty, and the perfect co- 
operation of the three Services, it would be a miracle if that danger 
had not been fully considered and appropriate means designed to 
cope with it. But for most people it is a threat hardly glimpsed 
above the horizon. 

The second sort of reserve is the more formidable. It is the 
reserve of fighter aircraft. The development of the Allied air- 
offensive has had a powerful effect in limiting the building of air- 
craft, and before the invasion is launched the airfields will be 
destroyed with sufficient tkoroughness to put them out of action ‘for 
the critical period. Moreover, the fighter aircraft themselves may 
be brought to battle again in the same wholehearted way as at 
Brunswick. They had been given every provocation on innumer- 
able occasions before, but never had the chance seemed sufficiently 
attractive to lure the fighters to a full-scale battle. The Germans 
admitted that the fighter reserve had been tapped for the battle, and 
it seems likely that some of the expedients which had been up t 
then held in petto were prematurely disclosed. 

What induced the Germans to give battle in full strength was 
the penetration into the very heart of Germany to attack the factories 
which produce fighter aircraft. The provocation was flagrant, the 
risk so patent that the Germans could not resist. The fighter reserve 
is, of course, the very essence of the German defensive at present. 
With its strategic mobility it can influence the operations on any 
of the European fronts. Indeed, it has been reported that part of 
it was recently flung in on the Russian front to arrest the rapid 
advance in the Western Ukraine. That may be repeated as the 
critical merges into the vital threat, and thus the Russian ground 
operations may weaken the air-reserve held for the opposition to the 
invasion, just as at present the Allied air-offensive in the West has 
given the Russians command of the air in the East. 

But it must be observed that the Allied air-offensive, which has as 
one of its immediate effects the compulsion to concentrate building 
on fighters in-place of bombers, has, to that extent, played into the 
German hands. Making a virtue of necessity, they have built as 
many fighters as they could; and it is probable that they have no 
considerable number of bombers. It is unnecessary, and indeed 
unwise, to conclude that the Germans have not sufficient bombers 
to raid this country in great strength. It is quite possible that as 
the invasion hour approaches we shall experience heavy raids upon 
the airfields from which the Allied fighters must operate to cover 
the cross-Channel expedition. They may even operate in daylight ; 
but, while we recognise the very great power to inflict damage that 
the Luftwaffe still possesses, we should not ignore the obvious fact 
that we have been building up reserves steadily ; and that there 
must be many surprises left for the occasion to disclose. 

Indeed all the evidence points to a growing relative inferiority in 
the Luftwaffe. If this were not the case the Allies could not have 
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maintained their round-the-clock bombing and the immense destruc- 
tion of German war-plant. But it would be very unwise to underrate 
the remaining strength of the Luftwaffe. Such an expedition as a 
cross-Channel invasion must depend for its success at almost every 
stage upon effective air-superiority ; and we shall have to fight for 
the immunity of our ground forces, still more of our air divisions 
and the bombers which must isolate the battlefield and counter- 
balance the advantages of the deep belt of defences in France and 
the Low Countries. German strategy relies to an enormous extent 
on the power to cripple the invading force. If we conclude on 
rational grounds that that will be beyond their strength, we must not 
ignore the fact that the very contraction of the problem by the Allied 
progress simplifies their task and sharpens their sword. 


AMERICA, RUSSIA, POLAND 


By D. W. BROGAN 


UST after Munich” the Editor of The Spectator allowed me 
J to discuss with great freedom the damage done to our prestige 
in America by that settlement, damage due less to the settlement 
itself than to the fashion in which a bitter humiliation and dreadful 
necessity was disguised as “ peace with honour.” I suggested then 
that one of our great assets was the conviction of Americans that 
we, like them, believed that righteousness exalted a nation, that 
we shared all or most of their democratic moral and political beliefs. 
To display indifference to American opinion, to write off these moral 
prepossessions as unimportant or to pretend that Munich was a 
triumph of international conciliation, these were luxuries we could 
mot afford, let our short-sighted realists sneer as they might. The 
ground we then lost we recovered ; first by our guarantee to Poland, 
second, and far more impressively, by our®standing by that guarantee 
in September, 1939, contrary to the prophesies of American realists, 
who expected another Munich ; and, decisively, in the summer and 
autumn of 1940, when without whining or self-pity we faced the 
consequences of our guarantee, alone. Then we learned what 
American sympathy, not merely with our courage but with what 
our courage sprang from and stood for, meant for us—and for 
Hitler. 

The present crisis in Russo-Polish relations has many awkward 
aspects, but there is one which may well be more than awkward. 
It may be serious, it may even be disastrous. For there is a danger 
that the British public, given an uncertain lead by the Press, may 
gravely underestimate the possibilities of the estrangement of the 
American people by too vehement an espousal here of whatever 
thesis is current in Moscow, and the danger of angering and dis- 
illusioning the American people by too statesmanlike an indifference 
to the realities of the Polish case, 

It must never be forgotten that this is a Presidential year. It is a 
fact that the Polish vote, distributed as it is in New York, Penn- 
sylvania, Michigan, Illinois, may well be decisive in carrying those 
States—and to win or lose those States is, in all probability, to 
win the election. That questions of Russo-Polish policy should thus 
affect American politics is no doubt deplorable, but that they would 
affect it if the United States got in any way tangled up with the 
controversies of the outside world is an old and valid Isolationist 
argument ; it has lost little of its force since Henry Cabot Lodge 
used it with such effect in 1919. We may take it for granted that 
politicians of high and low character and position will ponder very 
deeply the dangers and opportunities inherent in this situation. The 
fate of the Polish vote, normally strongly Democratic, must be a 
nightmare to Mr. Frank Walker, the chief of the party machine. 
This may be ignored in Moscow and London ; it is not ignored 
in Washington. Nor is there any risk of its being ignored in 
Alexandria, Virginia, where lives that formidable enemy of the 
administration, Mr. John L. Lewis. The Poles are the single biggest 
racial block among the American miners. The willingness of the 
American people to elect through their normal political machinery 
a President and Congress ready to enter an organisation for world 
peace may be altered or frustrated by the Polish vote. 
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The politician of both parties knows this, and the final decision 
will be the work of politicians, since America is not a dictatorship 
tempered by editorials. The opinion of a Congressman or a Senator 
on this point is worth a barrage-balloon-full of comment from 
editorial writers and radio commentators. ‘If Moscow sticks to its 
present policy and its present way of announcing it to the world, 
the Pacific Firsters, the America Firsters, the American Imperialists, 
have something like a Zinoviev Letter to play with. And one of 
the most sinister signs of the result of Moscow’s intransigence js 
the support given to Russian policy by the New York Daily News, 
Captain Patterson, the owner of the most widely circulated paper in 
the United States, is a much abler man than his cousin, Colonel 
McCormick, and his brand of American Imperialism, his policy of 
the strong man armed, keeping his own goods in peace and blandly 
indifferent to the fate of countries like Poland and Britain for 
whom gereral security is a necessity, may soon make a new appeal, 

About the exploitation of the situation by American politicians 
we can and should do nothing. But there is another side to the 
problem about which we can do something, if only by keeping quiet. 
We can first of all rid ourselves of the illusion that we are in 
position to tell the Americans the real facts about the quarrel, 
We are not; we need more to tell them to ourselves ; the average 
American has the means of being ten times better informed than 
we have. There is not in America any rule against washing your 
own or other people’s dirty linen in public. A great deal of linen 
has been washed, and some of it, so very many Americans think, 
has been pretty dirty. The execution in Kuibishev of the leaders 
of the Fewish Socialist Party of Poland created a scandal of some 
dimensions ; it created no scandal here, because it was not discussed 
or, indeed, really reported. If I had no more sense of responsibility 
than some prominent London journalists, I could point to other 
reasons why the American man in the street is far from being seld 
on Russia. The main one is that he has not the same obvious reason 
for being grateful that the Englishman in the street has. Russia 
did not suddenly take a load off his shoulders ; his chief enemy, 
emotionally speaking, is Japan, and Russia is at peace with Japaa 
and by no means certain ever to be at war with her. In England 
the great political fact is that the hands of the Government are 
tied by uncritical admiration for Russia ; in America the Administra- 
tion is far more friendly to Russia than the voter is. Anything that 
reinforces that suspicion of Russia is a political fact of the first 
importance, far more important than the Polish vote. 

What can we do in this situation? What we can do is to avoid 
any attitude that recalls Munich. We must avoid compliant 
acquiescence in anything that Russia may do merely because of the 
big battalions. That is acquiescence in the “wave of the future” 
which we reprobated when it was preached by Mrs, Lindbergh. 
We can avoid any indication that we find the Poles tiresome; any 
suggestion that we forget what Polisi pilots were doing over London 
when M. Molotov was dining in Berlin, what Polish soldiers were 
doing in Tobruk when Moscow was hastily disowning any sympathy 
with Yugoslav resistance, and Moscow’s mouthpieces in America 
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were picketing the White House against Lease-Lend. We may 
forget, but the American public will be reminded. 
And, above all, we can avoid servility and evasion. The daily 


Press of London on the day after the Russians had acted with a 
brutality not without precedent in Russo-Polish relations, and when 
Pravda had published a story impugning British good faith that 
ought to have been bitterly resented,* provided materials for a 
florilegium of that polite emptiness that Americans think typically 
English—and despise. It would have been difficult to make a choice 
but for one reason. When bricks are to be dropped, I go to the firm 
with the biggest bricks and the butteriest fingers—so I turned to 
The Times leader. I was not disappointed. “The brief and not par- 
ticularly cogent Russian reply,” the first leader began. The 
author may have intended a tactful meiosis, but if an average 
suspicious American voter read that sentence and grasped its import, 
his verbal reaction would, I fear, be brutal. “It stinks.” We 
really cannot afford even to smell slightly unpleasant in America 





* The Daily Mail did react creditably about Pravda. 
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at this moment. Nor can Russia, but that is the Kremlin’s business. 
An open return to the policy of Catherine II, the imposition on 
Poland of a government chosen by Moscow; a repetition of the 
Kuusinen imbecility of 1939 ;—these are possible Russian policies 
whose implications would be fully understcod im the United States 
and which we could only approve at the risk of alienating any 
possible American administration—and presenting the Dominions 
with a choice of loyalties whose necessity they would bitterly and 
rightly resent. 


THE NECESSITY FOR FACTS 


By HAMILTON KERR, M.P. 


HE attack on Europe draws near. From the east, from the west, 

from the south, from the air, great blows are about to daze and 
break the German power. Nerves strain waiting for the first chords 
of the terrifying overture. And yet anyone who travels round the 
country and talks to the men and women in the Services realises 
at once that what they are thinking and talking about most is the life 
they hope to live after the war. The men who will handle the 
landing barges, the tanks, the bombers, the men who will storm the 
beaches and fight their way across the long populous plain of Europe, 
the women in R.A.F. control-rooms and on anti-aircraft sites, are 
wondering about the day they leave off their uniforms, about a 
civilian job, about their homes in the period of the armistice. Never 
have so many men and women wanted to take an intelligent interest 
in political problems. They recognise that, as voters, great responsi- 
bilities lie upon them, and—as sincere patriots,—they wish to equip 
themselves to fulfil their responsibilities. But the moment they 
start to discuss their problems they realise that very often they do 
not command the facts which alone permit a sound judgement. 

Questions such as these come to mind—What will be the sum 
total of our national resources at the end of the war? What is our 
national income likely to be? How much will Beveridge and Educa- 
tion and Housing cost? What sort of Budget will the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer be able to present to the House of Commons every 
year? How much of our export trade shall we be able to recover? 
Do our industries possess the best possible machinery and lay-out 
with which to compete in world markets? How many men and 
women shall we be able to release from the Forces once the war in 
the west is won? How many people do we intend to employ in 
agriculture? Can we hope to exercise influence as a small nation 
of 48 millions, or must we identify ourselves ever more closely with 
the Commonwealth—with all this implies? 

Unless you have a clear picture of these first essentials in your 
minds you cannot form a judgement of value. The Chinese have a 
saying, “ What does a frog who lives in a well krow of the sea?” 
The frog only sees his little world, the brick walls of his well, the 
few cubic feet of water in which he swims. So long as he does 
not think, he is happy. But the moment he tries to escape into the 
wide world he feels hemmed in and frustrated. Amongst the men 
and women in the Forces who try to think for themselves and 
form independent judgements, I find that a feeling of frustration 
does exist. They want to see the whole panorama of the world 
before them, but, like the frog, they are each imprisoned in their 
separate wells. They fear that things are being settled, so to speak, 
behind their backs, and that perhaps the old muddles may repeat 
themselves. They look to Parliament to inform the nation. 

Perhaps few people realise that the back-bencher in Parliament 
often knows little more than the well-informed constituent. Par- 
ticularly in wartime, events compel the executive to act and after- 
wards come to Parliament for approval. In the conduct of foreign 
affairs, in negotiations with allies on political and economic problems, 
such a course is often necessary. But a wide range of questions 
exists where facts, once published, do not help the enemy. Absorbed 
in its problems, working twenty-four hours of the day, Whitehall 
often does not realise the popular hunger for information. Thus 
it is the duty of the back-bencher to obtain facts from the Govern- 
ment. And the best method at his disposal is the Parliamentary 
question. Every day the Government is subjected to a close scrutiny 
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at question time, but the questioning is often haphazard. Each mem- 
ber puts down questions which particularly interest him, and from 
the answers an intelligent observer can piece together a rough 
mosaic of the situation. I believe the time has now come for a 
planned campaign of questions from the back-benchers—questions 
on the really vital issues. People demand facts, facts upon which 
they can base conclusions. And the knowledge of facts alone gives 
value to Parl:amentary debate. 

Perhaps it is in the international field most of all that facts are 
needed. Do we yet sufficiently realise the problems which stare us 
in the face there? As General Smuts pointed out, political and 
economic power has shifted away from Europe. The United States 
and Soviet Russia have moved from the wings into the glare of the 
foot! ghts. The United States has become the workshop of the 
world. Lease-Lend goods supply the Allies in every war zone from 
the Pacific to the Arctic. American food will feed starving Europe. 
American aircraft production is more than three times that of any 
other nation. In the shipyards of the Pacific the genius of Mr. Kaiser 
has created a great mercantile marine, which the United States 
intends to use in times of peace. The needs of war have likewise 
stimulated production in the Soviet Union. When Germany col- 
lapses, the factories in the Urals will not shut their doors. But the 
factories in the Donetz wil! certainly rise again frem the ashes 
and rubble of war, and then Russia will have two grcat producing 
areas instead of one. Facts about all this are urgently needed. 

Our Dominions have likewise industrialised themselves. Canad, 
Australia, South Africa, India are now turning out tanks, guns and 
aeroplanes in great numbers. They will certainly wish to convert 
these factories to peace-time production when the armistice comes. 
And then in this country, as in Europe (with the exception of the 
Soviet Union), the birth-rate is falling. But the people of Asia 
multiply themselves to a fantastic degree. In twelve years the popula- 
tion of India has risen by sixty millions. In Japan the population 
increases by one million a year. If this process continues, how shall 
we find the world in the year 2.00? Again the need for a steady 
supply of incontrovertible facts. 

One supreme value of facts, facts that must be universally ac- 
cepted, is that they inevitably provide common ground for common 
action. In the post-war period we can certainly return to political 
rivalries. We can return governments with small majorities, and—in 
consequence—hold numerous elections. We can change our policies 
with the triumph of rival parties. We can hamper our Foreign Secre- 
tary by dividing the nation behind his back. We can weaken our 
position everywhere in the world by faction, by political catchwords, 
by pettiness of soul. On the other hand, although different people or 
parties can obviously draw different conclusions from the same facts, 
we have achieved something if we do not disagree about the facts 
themselves. 

Agreeing about them, we can agree on essentials. We can agree 
that we all want a great and strong Britain. And if we accept this 
proposition, we can agree upon the attitude of mind which will 
inspire our efforts. Now the British political genius is essentially 
a practical genius. It does not ask itself so much “Is this a logical 
conclusion, does it look well on paper? ”, but “ Does it work? ” To 
use a popular phrase, it prefers a practical approach. By cultivating 
the practical approach we at once lower the temperature of con- 
troversy. But this attitude of mind demands facts—hard, unrelenting 
facts—upon which to pass judgement. The time has come when all 
people should know these facts. One practical step at any rate 
towards post-war reconstruction would be for back-benchers of all 
parties to combine, in a planned campaign of questions, to discover 
the firm outline of the world taking shape before our eyes. Just as 
our light reconnaissance craft in a fleet move ahead through an 
enemy smoke-screen to discover the strength of his forces, and report 
their disposition to the commander-in-chief, so perhaps the back- 
bencher today can best serve his country by discovering and telling 
his constituents the true but hard facts of the world coming to life 
in the second half of the twentieth century. And who can doubt 
that, once our people know the facts, their greatness of soul will 
surmount all obstacles, as it has ever done in the past? 
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THE B.B.C. AND WAR MOODS: I 


By ROSE MACAULAY 


ACED with a potentially receptive public that oscillates between 

hope (rather than fear) of the catastrophic, greedy cashing-in 
on circumstance and apathetic acquiescence, a public drugged with 
the disordered yet complacent view of a world slipping into dis- 
integration, an uncertain mind that welcomes the crystallisation 
into firm outlines of its own hazy values, that does not know what 
nourishment it wants, but will feed on any scraps fed to it—faced 
with all this, radio has limitless opportunity. A kind of idle, restless 
attentiveness is bred towards the kaleidoscopic panorama that jigs 
behind that bland clock-face ; fragments of its pattern click with 
some pattern already within our brains ; they enlarge, mould, correct, 
it, or merely fit easily in; or they are dismissed and rejected, 
finding no connecting contacts. 

This is so with music, which can, like nothing else (except 
philosophy and religion), order the mind’s crazy, incoherent chaos 
into a pattern. But what pattern? That formed by the jigging 
of jazz, dance bands, sentimental singing, the lumbering windy 
cinema organ, ending with a smirking and treacly “ Keep smiling,” 
endorsing the view that life is a tale told by a vulgar idiot—roughly, 
it may be called, the simian view? The B.B.C. believes, apparently 
rightly, that that is the majority view ; but, though the demand has 
probably grown with war conditions and war mentality, the supply 
has not, I believe, grown; this is not the pattern it is sought to 
impose on us. 

Then there is the sentimental mood interpreted by charming 
tunes, usually familiar; this pattern is received by the senses and 
emotions. At the other pole, there is harsh and bold cacophony, 
austere, diligent, abstract, almost fieshless ; this is a pattern we are 
being encouraged more frequently to receive ; it does not, I think, 
fir with war moods, which are. when not tensed for action, labour 
and endurance, relaxed to tired, pleasure-craving, sensuous simpli- 
city, and not experimental. And last, there is the pattern formed 
by the highest and sublimest arrangement of notes, rich in passion, 
beauty, intellect, spirit. It is held that a larger public is being won 
for this. It is possible. The little-trained can grasp it, or bits of 
it, while remaining deaf to or jarred by Svendsen, Bax, Walton, and 
symphonic tone-poems. The present tragedy, the present heroism, 
connect with the one, not with the other; the present lunacy is 
saned by it. Much in war connects also with the simian drivel, 
much else with the familiar tunes. One way or another, the pattern 
of music somewhere fits the mood. 


The assault on the mind with words seems more calculated to 
mould, to lay a form on, uncertain thought and feeling. Here war 
moods are definitely assumed, played on, or played up. The war 
dramas, for instance, about one or another European country. Some- 
times the country is personified, speaks, Hardy-like, with a voice ; 
usually only its inhabitants speak, Music screams ; there is a note 
of hysteria, loud noises off, as of trains, explosions, mines going up, 
patriots being shot. The people are all patriots, guerilla-minded, 
noble of speech and deed ; they are all underground ; no one seems 
to live and work on the earth’s surface. They do not sit and talk 
about money, their animals, crops, love, funerals ; they have an air 
perpetually keyed up for the hour of liberation. In the intervals 
between wrecking-activities and firing-squads, bursts of shril] music 
express them. We find them disembodied and remote ; they are 
not people in the round, with faces and voices and qualities ; these 
persecuted romantics function in limbo, divorced from life; they 
are noble, tormented shades, so little real that they hardly 
exact pity. 

There are some intelligent and sensitive minds working on these 
“ national day ” programmes, and a few have been admirable ; notably 
one on France, with French music and poetry; it avoided all the 
snags, and achieved beauty. And there was once a very lovely talk 
on cruising among Greek islands, spoken beautifully by a Greek 
woman ; the nostalgia was acute, Greece shimmered vivid before 
us ; it was worth a dozen patriotic dramas, for it had corporeal detail 
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and no propaganda aim; Greece was islands and sea, and spoke 
no word ; countries should never speak; but never. These pro. 
grammes, assuring us that Frenchmen, Greeks, Czechs, Norwegians, 
Poles, are fighting the good fight, omit in doing so to make them 
Frenchmen, Greeks, Czechs, Norwegians and Poles ; they are merely 
embodiments of an aim. Do they think to rouse our Sympathy 
for these puppet patriots? As to our foes in these dramas, their 
brutality is as inevitable as the broken English in which they 
converse among themselves, and as unimpressive. Unimpressjve 
not because war moods do not include hate, but because they are 
puppet enemies. There are always minds to receive the pattern 
of hate, and to reject it. More, I think, to reject it. Noel Coward’s 
famous song was disliked, probably, by the majority. 


Hate is not often emitted by the B.B.C.; more derision, placid 
sarcasm, and moral disapproval. There are pauses, inflections of 
voice, even in the news, that convey these. Compassion is not 
encouraged, except for ourselves and our Allies ; enemies killed, 
hurt, or homeless from our bombing get none. I should guess the 
B.B.C. tone in this matter (which has improved in the last months) 
to be just about as civilised as the majority view among listeners, 
more so than one minority, less so than another. The tone is 
“serve them right ; they began it”; one never hears, as one hears 
from so many of the public, “ poor things,” or “it’s tough on the 
children”; nor does one hear the crude exultations of others, 
Bombed Germans are not put to us as people, but as pawns in the 
war effort; that is part of Government policy. 

The war effort, constantly to the fore, damages many programmes, 
It often spoils landscapes. “Come, I will show vou Quebec,” our 
guide said one evening. To be shown Quebec, that ancient French 
city climbing up from the St. Lawrence, steep and narrow-streeted, 
to the citadel, the great river sweeping ice-green at its ‘feet, its 
harbour ship-laden, its old squares full of cafés, markets, churches, 
and the French tongue of Louis Quatorze—that would be some- 
thing. But what a Quebec that B.B.C. guide showed us! One 
heard not bells, nor French chatter. nor street cries, but shrieking 
engine-whistles, hooting factory-sirens, creaking cranes, the clatter 
of machinery—it might have been Leeds. “Very like England,” 
ihe tourists kept saying. But Quebec is not in the least like England, 
There were comments on the traffic and the factories ; Quebec was 
shown in terms of “ the war effort.” Quebec itself eluded its guides ; 
perhaps they were not trying, perhaps they did not care for Quebec, 
only for Quebec in relation to the war. 


It reminded me of a conversation long ago with the wife of the 
Soviet Ambassador. “You should go,” she said to me, “to Russia. 
You would enjoy it.” “Yes,” said I, “I should indeed.” And saw 
snowy steppes running towards dark forests, my jingling sleigh 
whirled along behind white horses, the flowery meadows and rich 
orchards of the Crimea, the golden domes of Kiev, the awful outline 
of the Kremlin. .. . “ Yes,” I said, and kindled, “I should enjoy 
seeing Russia.” “You would like,” said the Ambassador’s wife, 
with kindly firmness, and she kindled too, “our schools, our 
hospitals, our factories, our prisons, our créches, our youth hostels, 
our public lavatories.” “But no,” I corrected her. “I don’t like 
schools, hospitals, factories, prisons, créches, youth hostels, or public 
lavatories, even in England. I want to see the wild horses on the 
steppes, the Volga . . .” “Our factories,” murmured the Ambassa- 
dor’s wife, “our lavatories . . .” It was like an incantation . Her 
eyes shone with visions of that Russia that she desired me, that 
I did not desire, to see. We parted: all the Russias stretched 
enormously between us. __ 

Similarly these showmen of Quebec and elsewhere. They believe 
—or determine—that news of factories falls like music on our eas, 
meeting a mood and a need. In an incalculable world, who shall 
say that they are always wrong? They may have received, through 
the delicate tentacles they put out, some encouragement in their 
strange view. To most of us, however, there is a dull, metallic 
unreality about these war-conditioned places. 

But not all their places are thus marred. They can tell good and 
beautiful travellers’ tales, of coral reefs, mountains, deserts, islands, 
beaches ; they should tell more. 
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THE RELEVANT BOOK 


By THE REV. JOHN A. PATTEN, M.C. 

HEN His Majesty the King says of the Bible that “it behoves 

us in these momentous days to turn with renewed faith to 
this Divine source of comfort and inspiration”; when President 
Roosevelt speaks of it as “now and always an aid in attaining the 
highest aspirations of the soul” ; when Generalissimo Chiang Kai- 
shek tells us that, in reading it, “the greatness and love of Christ 
burst upon me with new inspiration, increasing my strength to 
struggle against evil, to overcome temptation, and to uphold 
righteousness ” ; when General Smuts calls it “ the most precious 
document in the history of our human race”; when Admiral Sir 
Andrew Cunningham describes it as “our unfailing strength and 
consolation”; when General Montgomery exclaims to his staff, 
“Gentlemen, I read my B ble every day, and I recommend you to 
do the same” ; and, last but not least, when Mr. Churchill in every 
speech he makes shows his indebtedness both to its language and 
jts governing ideas—then indeed we have food for thought. 

It is a notable fact that so many leaders in world affairs place 
such high value upon the Bible and are ready to bear testimony to 
its comfort, power and guidance at all times, but especially in such 
times as these. They believe that the Bible, with its inexhaustible 
vitality and amazing adaptability, is relevant to every situation, no 
matter how desperate ; and this belief is supported by the experience 
of ordinary people. What do we ask of the Bible in time of war? 
Much, but nothing it cannot give. We want instruction, of course, 
but even more we want protection from war’s buffetings ; and when 
we look for refuge from the storm we find it in the Impregnable 
Rock of Holy Scripture, the soul’s Gibraltar. 

A considerable religious achievement of the war has been to supply 
New Testaments to men and women serving in the Forces. Millions 
of copies of the Services New Testament have been circulated among 
our sailors, soldiers and airmen, and with what results? Many of 
our men carefully preserve the books in their kits and that is all, 
but it is something. “I carried my Bible all over the Wesicrn 
Front,” said an Old Contemptible of the last war. “I scarcely ever 
opened it, but somehow the sight of it kept me straight.” Passing 
by this almost talismanic use of the Bible, we- note that many men 
knew little or nothing of the Scriptures until they read the New 
Testament in the new surroundings of barracks, ship or aerodrome, 
and in an amazing number of instances that first reading led to a 
new interest in religious questions, or even to a spiritual awakening. 
It is reported that there is not now so much interest in Biblical 
criticisms as in what the Bible has to say about the practical problems 
of life ; but this change of emphasis does not make it easier to state 
the case for religion persuasively, and the chaplain in this war as 
in the last has a hard but an enviable task. 

But religion in the army is not exclusively associated with argu- 
ment. All varieties of religious experience flourish in the Forces, 
and “simple faith” is as common as “honest doubt.” Two Indian 
boys brought up in a mission school in India joined the army and 
in due course were posted overseas. They wrote home to tell how 
they fared, and among the news items were their artless tributes 
to the Bible and what it meant to them in a distant land. One of 
them, who was with the Eighth Army when it captured Tobruk 
for the first time, wrote: “ I used to carry my New Testament with 
me always, and when we were taking shelter during some fierce 
bombardment, I would take it out and read it, and was no longer 
afraid.” The other, who belonged to a troop of parachutists, wrote 
to his mother: “When I have to jump I just say, ‘The Lord is 
the strength of my life: of whom shall I be afraid?’” 

Not much news of the religious situation in enemy-occupied 
Europe has been allowed to leak out ; but such as has reached this 
country makes it clear that there has been a return to the Bible 
and the discovery of its relevance to the present situation. In almost 
every European country and among Christian people of all churches 
there has been an emergence of the Bible from long neglect and a 
revived interest in its message. In a broadcast to the Dutch people 


a year or two ago Queen Wilhelmina said that the Word of God 
s “happening ” 


in Holland—an arresting phrase, meaning that her 
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people were not only reading the Bible but taking it to heart and 
applying its teaching to themselves. 

Still more impressive evidence comes from Norway, where both 
church and school are putting up a magnificent fight, and the Nor- 
wegian people, in wrestling against the rulers of the darkness, both 
native-born and alien, draw their strength from the Bible. Bishop 
Berrgrav, the- Primate of the Norwegian Church, who along with 
other clergy has been deposed from office, says that there are not 
a few people who now know their New Testament to be their most 
precious possession. The Word has taken hold of us,” he writes. 
“We have found the Word when we needed it most. Many who 
sit in involuntary solitude have Holy Scripture as their only reading 
matter, their only light.” 

To come back to the English Bible, it is interesting to reflect 
that while we honour the names of such translators as Wycliffe, 
Tindale and Coverdale we owe our classic version to a committee. 
Much of the public business of this country is conducted by com- 
mittees. We scoff at them but we join them, we criticise them but 
we attend them, we groan under them but we uphold them—because 
we know no better method of working together democratically ; and 
so there is an English fitness in our Authorised Version being the 
work of a committee. This co-operative translating of the Scriptures 
had many advantages: it saved the version from personal idio- 
syncrasy ; it kept it in harmony with the English spirit ; and it 
ensured that it should be a book of the hearth rather than the 
cloister—a book relevant to the life of the common folk. But homely 
though the Bible is, it is yet the embodiment of beauty—‘* a book 
which, if everything else in our language should perish, would alone 
suffice to show the whole extent of its beauty and power.” 


THE EVACUEES 


Four years ago 

They came to this little town 

Carrying their bundles—women who did not know 

Where the sky would lie wher their babies were born, mothers 
With children, children with sisters and brothers, 

Children with schoolmates, and frightened children alone. 

They saw the strangers at the station, the sea-mhist on the hill, 
In the windless waiting days when the walls of Poland fell. 


Winter came 

And the wind did not rise ; the sky 

Withheld its threat of thunderbolt or bomb. 

The women were lonely. Thoughts began to bend 

To Northumbrian voices high as a seagull’s cry, 

To the smell of the North Sea in the streets, the foggy air, 

The fish-shops and’ the neighbours. The tide of fear 

Flowed back, leaving weary empty sand. 

The women returned 

To the Tyneside husbands and the Tyneside coal, 

And most of the children followed. Others stayed and learned 
The Cumberland vowels, took strangers for their friends, 

Went home for holidays at first, then not at all, 
Accepted in the aisle the bishop’s hands, 

Won scholarships and badges, and were known 
One with the indigenous children of the town. 
Four years ago 

They came, and in four childhood years , 

The memory shrivels and the muscles grow. 

The little girl who wept on the platform then 
Now feels her body blossom like the trees, 
Discovers tennis, poetry and flowers, 

And under the dripping larches in the rain 
Knows the first experiment of a kiss. 

Will they rest, 

Will they be conininiale these 

Fledglings of a cuckoo’s egg reared in a stranger’s 
Born of one people, with another bred, 

Will they return to their parents again, or choose 
The foster-home, or seek the unrented road? 
Grant that in the future they may find 

A rock on which to build a house for heart and mind. 


Norman NICHOLSON. 


nest? 
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MARGINAL COMMENT 


By HAROLD NICOLSON 


I is old-fashionable, I know, to indulge in classical allusions; 
] and among those who follow the advance of the armies in 
Italy there are few perhaps who recall another journey which took 
place along that road one ihousand nine hundred and eighty-two 
years ago. It was at Sinuessa, near Mondragone,—only a few kilo- 
metres behind the front line of the Fifth Army-—that upon an 
autumn morning in B.c. 38 Horace and Virgil met. Virgil was 
thirty-two years old at the time and Horace twenty-seven or twenty- 
eight ; neither of them had any conception of the immense fame 
which would be theirs. Virgil had already written the Eclogues, 
but they were only published in the following year; and Horace 
had only just started to apply his pupil pen to the writing of satires. 
For them the poetical phoenix of the century was Varius ; and as 
they travelled on together through Capua and Benevento to Bari 
it can never have occurred to them that they were anything more 
than humble adjuncts to the diplomatic baggage of the magnificent 
Maecenas. Up and up they went through mountains which now 
gaze on carnage, sleeping in villas and in tiny inns, and then down 
upon the plain of Bari and on to Brindisi. Horace during that 
arduous but exciting fortnight kept some sort of diary: on returning 
to Rome he worked up his material into a Satire in the manner of 
Lucilius: and when today we read again the Journey to Brundisium 
we are half fascinated by the information that he gives us and half 
enraged that it should be so meagre and so vague. 


* . * * 


It is not clear even what were the purposes or the date of this 
embassy. We know only that it must belong to that uncertain 
period between Philippi and Actium when Octavian and Antony 
were seeking to divide between them the empire of the world. The 
Conference can scarcely have been that of B.c. 40, since we know 
that Horace was only introduced to Maecenas two years later. It 
can scarcely have been that of B.c. 37, since that meeting took 
place, not at Brindisi, but at Taranto. It is almost certain that 
the story concerns the negotiations between Maecenas and Antony 
which were held at Athens in the autumn of B.c. 38 ; and that Horace 
and his fellow-poets accompanied the Minister as far only as his 
port of embarkation. It is natural that Maecenas should have 
had with him as fellow-delegates M. Cocceius Nerva, who had been 
employed on previous negotiations, and L. Fonteius Capito, who 
was such a friend of Antony that he was later entrusted with the 
delicate task of accompanying Cleopatra to Syria. But why on 
earth were Varius, Plotius Tucca, Horace, Apollodorus and Virgil 
brought along? Mr. Eden does not drag all Bioomsbury with 
him when he flies to Moscow or Teheran. 


* * * * 


It is possible, even upon a modern map, to follow Horace’s slow 
progress from the capital to the Adriatic. Leaving Rome by what 
is now the Porta S. Sebastiano he would have followed the Appian 
Way, past the catacombs and the tomb of Caecilia Metella, past 
Castel Gondolfo and Albano, to the town of Ariccia, where he spent 
the first night. From there he went to the Three Taverns, or Forum 
Appii, the place to which the brethren came out to meet St. Paul. 
Feeling ill from the effects of the marsh water of Forum Appii, he 
embarked upon a barge on the canal which then drained the Pomp- 
tine marshes. He spent a miserable night. The boatmen shouted 
at each other ; the frogs in the marshes croaked without ceasing ; 
the mosquitos sang and stung. He was relleved at nine o'clock 
next morning to leave the barge and to wash his sore eyes in the 
fresh spring of Feronia. Then on to Terracina, Fondi, Formia and 
Sinuessa. It would have been between Formia and Sinuessa 
that he crossed the Liris or Garigliano River, where the front line 
now runs. And thus on to Capua, where the party rested for some 
hours while Maecenas went off to play tennis, and Virgil and Horace 
eased their limbs and aching eyes. Then the mule train was formed 


again, and up into the mountains wound the column, past Benevento, 
Trevico, Canus: and the field of Cannae, and so down to Bari. And 
then, by careful stages, to Brindisi, where the great triremes waited 
to take Maecenas and his embassy across the sea to Antony. We 
are not told whether Horace and Virgil retraced their course alone, 
We know only that Horace (in spite of the fact that he felt most un- 
well) made a good impression during the journey to Brundisium ; it 
was only a few months later that Maecenas presented him with the 
Sabine farm. 
. . . * 

It is easy for those who have also ridden on mule back through 
mountainous country to imagine the details and the incidents of 
this Apennine journey. The slaves and the muleteers would have 
risen early anc one would have woken to the sound of stirring 
around the camp. Horace and Virgil packed their own little bundles 
and waited rather shyly until the great men were ready for the 
road. And then they would start off in single file, the sun flashing 
on the armour of Maecenas’ guard, the mules picking their way 
between rocks and arbutus bushes with obstinate delicacy, climbing 
high among the eagles and the peaks. A pause probably at midday, 
when the slaves would spread a carpet under the stunted trees and 
serve sausages and curdled milk. And then on again above the 
valleys until they reachej the end of the day’s marching and would 
be met by the slaves who had preceded them and prepared fires 
and bedding and warm water and rows of little thrushes upon spits. 


* 7 * * 


It was then, we may suppose, that Maecenas, reclining upon 
cushions and dipping bread into mulled wine, would speak to the 
exhausted poets whom he had dragged with him from Rome. Virgil, 
Varius and Plotius were already on easy terms with the great 
Minister and would listen with trained respect to his suggestions 
as to the kind of poems which, now that a new order was estab- 
lished, they ought to write. But Horace, having only been intro- 
duced into that company but a few weeks before, must have been 
acutely shy. His weak eyes smarting from the smoke of the inn 
fire, he sought desperately to amuse Maecenas, to make a good 
impression upon the man who could cause so vast a difference to 
his life. Gay and garrulous he must have been in those days, with 
a certain natural dignity and a fund of common sense of which 
Maecenas much approved. Such was the beginning of a famous 
friendship, such the first ititimacies between the son of a freedman 
and the luxurious and effeminate aristocrat who boasted, perhaps 
too frequently, that he was descended from Etruscan kings. And 
behind it all, while the wood crackled on the hearth and the smoke 
hung heavily in the tavern room, would come the sound of frogs 
croaking in the valleys of the Liris, the Volturno or the Sangro. 
“Remember Horatius Flaccus as you would remember me,” wrote 
Maecenas thirty years later in his final testament to the Emperor. 
Few literary friendships have been so decent or so deep. 

* * * .- 

It seems strange to me that men from Vézelay or Saskatoon, from 
Wilton or Wisconsin, should in some Apulian valley rest for a 
moment under rocks which once shaded the midday meal of Virgil 
and Horace. Have they caught some vision across all those years 
of a shy and virginal young man with a slight stammer and the 
glow of candour in his face? Of a plump little man beside him, 
rubbing black ointment gingerly upon his aching eyes? Can they 
see the wraith of the great Maecenas, epicene and shrewd, sur- 
rounded by his poets, his Greek secretaries, his Roman soldiers 
and his Illyrian slaves? And does some officer of General Juin’s 
triumphant forces, looking down on the hard-won road {rom Venafro, 
wonder why the name of that battered hamlet should be so familiar, 
and murmur to himself the half-forgotten chords of lycée days: 


“Tendens Venafranos in agros 
Aut Lacedaemonium Tarentum” ? 
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THE THEATRE 


«Don Abel wrote a Tragedy.’’ At the Arts Theatre. “ Theatre 


Moliére.”’ At the Comedy. 


Tue Span:sh playwrights, S. and J. A. Quintero, enjoyed a brief vogue 
years ago through translations by Helen and Harley Granville- 
Barker, but such of their plays as I saw were slight theatrical pieces 
whose chief interest was their local colour. The Quintero comedy 
in a Granville-Barker translation now at the Arts Theatre is no 
bigger matter. It is a pleasant little affair whose three acts spin 
out slight material in an old-fashioned theatrical style with a redun- 
dancy of parts and of stale dramatic effects. Far the best scene is 
the first when the unorthodox behaviour of one of the clerks in 
a Government department is at length explained by the fact that 
he has written a tragedy and expects to get it performed. After 
being reprimanded by his immediate chief for his increasingly un- 
seemly disrespect towards his superiors he walks out to the con- 
sternation of his colleagues. Here the play would have done well 
to end, for what follows is what everyone would presume—his dis- 
illusionment and the failure of his play, but this is dragged out in 
explanatory detail through three more scenes. ‘They were some- 
what redeemed by the delightful acting and speaking of Grace Lane 
as a famous and sympathetic actress and the play generally was 
well-acted with well-designed settings. 

The present Sunday afternoon production of the Théatre Moliére 
at the Comedy Theatre consists of Théodore de Banville’s one act 
comedy, Gringoire, and Labiche’s one act play with music, Le 
Misanthrope et L’Auvergnat, in which Paul Bonifas, Georges Rex, 
Paul’ Clarus, Andre Frere, Suzy Marquis, Paulette Preney and 
other members of the principal theatres of Paris appear. Gringoire 
is a piece of bogus romanticism in which we could, however, admire 
the superb acting of Paul Bonifas and Andre Frere ; the Labiche 
comedy is quite amusing but not one of his best pieces. The 
Théatre Moliére would make a much stronger appeal if it were 
more discriminating ‘in its choice of plays and did not neglect more 
recent French dramatic literature. JAMES REDFERN. 


THE CINEMA 


“There’s a Future in It’’ and ** And the Angels Sing.’’ At the 
Plaza.——** Spring Song’ and ‘*‘ Drive to the West.’’ At the 
Tatler. ——** Wuthering Heights.’’ At the London Pavilion and 
generally re-released. 

THE programmes at the Plaza and the Tatler this week by chance 

provide a double contrast of Anglo-Saxon and Russian film-making. 

At each cinema the main film is a musical comedy in which the 

protagonists, seeking for a career, must choose between popular 

entertainment and more highbrow pursuits. Each shorter support- 
ing film is an official account of the War, one sponsored by the 

Soviet Government and the other by our own Ministry of Informa- 

tion. Drive to the West is a screen report by Red Army cameramen 

of the beginning of the last year’s summer offensive. It consists 
almost exclusively of scenes photographed in the field and as the 
advancing Russian infantry and tanks roll back the borders of the 

Nazi salient at Orel we are in the presence of War itself. The 

brilliantly simple pattern of Soviet strategy is illustrated by animated 

maps so that each individual scene contributes more than its own 
moment of courage or horror. The joy of the rescued citizens of 

liberated towns and villages becomes a deeply moving climax to a 

paper plan conceived with cool assurance in dug-out headquarters. 

There’s a Future In It is a story not of the waging of war but of 

the contrasting and conflicting mental processes of those who must 

fight it on the one hand and, on the other, of those who must 
wait behind in impatience or exasperation. The M.o.I, has here 
tackled a difficult theme with courage and imagination and in my 

opinion the experiment has succeeded. The film is based on a 

piece of documentary fiction by E. M. Bates. It depicts in simple 

authentic terms a young bomber pilot who conceals by a casual 
manner his hatred and fear of the shadow of death under which 
he lives ; it contrasts the love mixed with pity of a casual girl- 
friend (excellently played by Ann Dvorak) and the cautious dis- 
approval of her parents who see in him only a poor and uncertain 
prospect of a son-in-law. The contrast between the old* morals 
of the suburban drawing room and the sharper ethic of sudden 
death is truly made. The title of the original story, There’s No 

Future In It, implied that the future denied to so many of our 

young airmen was a gift from them to an often ungrateful world 
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and the theme is used in the film to throw an uncomfortable light 
upon many an armchair selfishness. The film is excellently made 
by Leslie Fenton and although the end drags a little and there are 
moments when it is solemn rather than serious, it does present an 
issue of the War which is tco often and too easily neg!ected. Its 
gay, chorus-singing airmen bringing to quiet country pubs their 
adolescent jargon and rituals are as real as the obstinately scurrying 
infantry of Drive to the West. Moreover, the British film repre- 
sents a facet not only of the War but of the potential conflicts of 
the post-war world, and it is a healthy sign that it should be pre- 
sented so boldly on our screens. 

To return to the musical films. In And the Angels Sing Holly- 
wood shows us the four talented daughters of a small-town Ameri- 
can finally abandoning their ambitions as journalist, painter, com- 
poser and serious actress and succumbing to the seductions of 
cabaret where they finally appear as a singing sister act. Since 
Dorothy Lamour and Betty Hutton are of their number and the 
lowbrow seduction is personified by band-leader Fred MacMurray 
the audience is at no point in doubt as to the girls’ eventual pro- 
fessional destination. The film in fact treats it as something of 4 
joke that pretty young women should wish to do anything but sell 
their physical charms to the public on the most profitable basis 
Spring Song, in tackling a similar problem, is not so unkind to the 
exercise of the intellect. We have already seen in this country 4 
shortened version of this film. Ludmila Trelivkovskaya, an ex- 
tremely personable young Russian singer and actress, plays the part 
of a musical professor’s daughter who risks parental wrath by 
choosing to sing in her young !over’s operetta rather than interpret 
the works of the more venerable masters. Bach, himself, descends 
from the professor’s picture frame to point the moral that light 
music can also be good music and domestic peace comes to the 
riven musical household. How much more thought and imagina- 
tion has gone into the Russian film than into the American! 
Whereas in Spring Song there is wit, satire and shrewd caricature 
from which neither highbrow nor lowbrow emerges unscathed (the 
young student swooning in ecstasy at the sound of Bach is no more 
respected than the elephantine dance-steps of the over-fat revue 
star), in And the Angels Sing the jokes are all in the most primitive 
tradition of slapstick and double-doored misunderstanding. Russian 
musical films are these days reaching an extraordinarily high lev® 
of rich entertainment. Their simple but original observation forms 
a strange contrast with the hackneyed complexities of the Holly- 
wood plot. Spring Song can be recommended for its music as well 
as for its comedy, a claim which cannot always be made on behalf 
of its transatlantic rivals. 

I was unfortunate enough to miss Wuthering Heights when it 
was first shown some years ago. Now that it is revived I went to 
see it with a keener anticipation than was altogether justified in 
the result. Laurence Olivier and Merle Oberon both are excellent 
but a twist of the continuity which presents us with the solution 
of the melodrama before it is unravelled seems to me to saddle 
the film with an unfortunate dramatic shape. As in Fane Eyre the 
psychological implications of the story find a physical manifestation 
which is often over-theatrical. Yet these are both films above the 
average which will repay a visit whilst reminding us that the com- 
mercial cinema still has a long way Yo go before it can claim to 
have mastered the problem of representing inner mood by outer 
image. EpGar ANSTEY. 


UNKNOWN WARRIOR 


In alien hills his lying eye 

Traced outlines of his northern fells 
And built the church across the lake 
From sullen peals of foreign bells. 


His dreams were faithful: a few miles 
Held all the earth he ever knew, 

Some home-spun faces, weather lined, 
The farm, and then an inn or two. 


His grave is by a lonely palm 
He ploughs an ‘unknown land 
And dreams maybe more easily 
Below the quiet sand. 


NorMAN HAMPSON. 








THE 


LETTERS TO 


CHRISTIAN UNITY 


Sirn,—Like many people, I have read and listened to numerous appeals 
for Christian unity, most of which were as sentimental and inconclusive 
es that of Mr. R. T. Rees in last week’s Spectator. The “in- 
fluential business man” who rebuked Canon Raven for “hypocrisy,” 
because Christian societies fail to meet and collaborate in Liverpool, was, 
after the fashion of too many influential business men, drivelling on a 
subject of which he was manifestly ignorant. Christian people do meet 
and do collaborate increasingly in those forms of activity where meeting 
and collaboration are possible, but it is absurd to expect them to “ unite” 
on doctrines because they are agreed on the need for better housing and 
more main drainage, or to scrap their dearest beliefs in favour of some 
vague and probably unprincipled entity, to be called “a United Church 
of Christ.” In such a church, no man would recite his creed lest he 
should annoy his next-door neighbour. None of the appeals for unity 
that I have ever read or listened to, included a hint of how the unity was 
to be achieved. Each appeal was made on the assumption that “ unity,” 
by which, presumably, is meant identity of belief, is desirable. But is it? 
In My Father’s house are many mansions, and they are not all of the 
same size or shape. 

How is this unity to be brought about? The Vatican has a simple and 
drastic scheme: it is that all other sects of Christians shall humbly 
confess their sins before the Pope, acknowledge their errancy to be 
evil, and submit as abjectly as possible to papal authority. On no other 
terms will the Roman Catholic Church consider unity. But even if it 
were willing to modify its demands for unconditional surrender by non- 
Catholics, how is it possible for those who believe in the doctrines of 
Transubstantiation, the Immaculate Conception of the Virgin Mary, and 
The Infallibility of the Pope to unite with those who regard all these doc- 
trines as signs of superstition? Would Mr. Rees, in their lifetime, 
have undertaken to reconcile Loisy and Tyrrell to Rome? Or even Baron 
von Hiigel, who claimed to be a good Papist, or Lord Acton? 

That is not the end of the problem of unity. Who will make Unitarians 
agree with Trinitarians? Can we persuade the Society of Friends to 
believe in the Apostolic Succession or induce Rome to acknowledge the 
validity of Anglican orders, or, for that matter, induce a High Anglican 
to say that a Presbyterian minister has any right to exercise his minis- 
terial function? The Salvationist will not tolerate any sacraments, nor, 
I believe, will the Society of Friends. Is Mr. Rees ready to arbitrate 
between them and the Romans? Vast numbers of good men and women 
believe that infant baptism is essential to salvation, and are horrified 
by the Baptist belief in adult baptism. Who will unite them? Can anyone 
hope to make a Plymouth Brother believe that any others than his own 
sectarians will inhabit Heaven? I am a devout disciple of Pelagius, whose 
doctrines are regarded as pernicious by Dr. Temple. How will Mr. Rees 
make the Archbishop and me see eye to eye about that? Has he thought 
of a means of inducing the members of the English Church Union to 
amalgamate with the members of the Modern Churchman’s Union? Can 
he tell us how he would have persuaded that interesting monk, the late 
Dr. Frere, the Bishop of Truro, to hobnob doctrinally with Dr. Barnes, 
the present Bishop of Birmingham, or to make Dr. Headlam, the Bishop 
of Gloucester, associate, withou, a murmur of dissent, with Dr. Blunt, 
the Bishop of Bradford? Who will induce the Dean of St. Paul’s to 
repeat with hearty assent every word that issues from the mouth of the 
Dean of Winchester? Is it possible to make the Rev. R. J. Campbell, 
now Canon of Chichester Cathedral, confirm the opinions of the former 
minister of the City Temple and author of The New Theology? What 
have the two ablest Anglican journalists in Great Britain today, Dr. 
Major and Mr. Sidney Dark, in common? May we not, indeed, believe 
that it is their freedom to dissent from one another which enables so 
many Christians to meet ard collaborate in other than credal affairs? Car-: 
dinal Hinsley, whose death was a calamity for his country, was able 
to work with men of other creeds while retaining a tight hold of his 
own. The differences between his belief and Dr. Temple’s did not prevent 
the Archbishop from praying for the Cardinal Archbishop, as the latter 
lay dying. 

Is unity desirable? That, sir, depends entirely on what is meant by 
unity. Variety is the order of the universe. Music is made by assemb- 
ling dissimilar, and even discordant, notes. If Mr. Rees means only 
that it is desirable that Christian peoples should work together for the 
general good, we may share his wish, while wondering why he has not 
observed how often and how extensively they do what he desires. But 
why does he restrict this excellent ambition to Christians? Is it any harder 
for agnostics and Christians, for Jews, Moslems and Buddhists, to meet 
for such vaguely good purposes than it is for those who regard the Mass 
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as the pivotal point of Christian ceremony and those who regard it as 4 
survival of pagan rites? I contend that there is no hope of unity of 
belief in a world where belief is often a matter of temperament and, ip 
most cases, due to the accident of birth, if that can be called an accident; 
and I contend further, that unity of belief, if it could be achieved, would 
be a disaster. There may be only one Truth, but it can be approached 
by many different paths. Does it matter how it is approached, so long 
as it is reached?—Yours sincerely, 


JANUARY 


St. JOHN Erving, 
Honey Ditches, Seaton, Devon. 


Sir,—Mr. Rees urges the Churches to abandon “heresy hunting” but ° 


does not explain why it should be regarded as right and proper for political 
parties to confine their membership to those who accept their basic 
dogmas, and wrong for Churches to follow this political precedent, 
Historic Christianity was from the first a dogmatic religion, based on the 
belief in the deity of our Lord and on the miracle of His Resurrection, 
The Apostles believed themselves to be the trustees for precious truths 
and for spiritual laws which God had revealed through Christ and through 
His Church, spiritual laws the breaking of which is as disastrous, for 
nations and individuals as the breaking of physical laws for a fighter pilot, 
“A man’s beliefs,” says Mr. Rees, “are important but should concern 
only himself and God.” Unfortunately we are all concerned with the 
consequences of Hitler’s beliefs. Nazism is not only a political but a 
theological heresy, and the United Nations are at the moment engaged in 
a very effective heresy hunt. Mr. Rees sweeps aside as irrelevant the 
claims of historic Christianity to be true, and seems only concerned with 
the problem of recapturing the modern man for Christianity. Now the 
truth of Christianity is a question of opinion, but the drawing power of the 
various interpretations of Christianity is a question of fact which can 
be settled by the scientific method of research. Let Mr. Rees do a round 
of churches any Sunday morning and count the congregations. He will 
find that churches in which historic dogmatic Christianity is preached are 
usually full, irrespective of the personality of the priest, whereas churches 
in which Christianity is watered down to a few moral commonplaces are 
only full where the Vicar is a man of arresting personality and outstand- 
ing eloquence.—Yours truly, 
A8NOLD LUNN. 
The Athenaeum. 


YOUTH AND THE FUTURE 


S1r,—Being a contemporary of Mr. Geoffrey Rippon’s I read his article 
on “Youth and the Future” in last week’s issue of The Spectator with 
interest. I was President of the Oxford University Liberal Club just 
before the writer of this article became President of the Conservative 
Association, and I would have given a more “conservative” estimate of 
the increase in their ranks. This article, claiming such an increase in their 
numbers, might well have been written by either the Liberal or Socialist 
Clubs of the University, and I can see that Mr. Rippon has made 
allowance for this by only claiming one-third of the membership of the 
cadets, leaving, fairly enough, two-thirds to be shared between these two 
other societies. 

May I suggest as a reason for the possible increase in Tory ranks as 
being the attractive programmes embellished with noble names which 
they are able to put forward, for they are able to call upon a large pro- 
portion of Ministers to come down to speak at their meetings; may I 
also suggest that the Tories, from my own memory, muster for a social 
gathering, such as dinners, garden-parties, but do not take their politics 
as seriously? Yet despite this increase in their membership, the Tory mem- 
bers of the University, so prone to rally round at election-time, have not 
been able to vote a Tory President into office in the Oxford Union Society 
on the past two occasions, when the Liberal candidate has been success- 
ful. Finally, I would add that in the Universities there is an increased 
interest in political problems as such rather than in one party in particular; 
that all the three political associations claim an increase in their member- 
ship, and that to whatever party they pay their subscription, these Cadets 
are but birds of passage as they are at the University only for a short 
stay. It would be an ill-omen for the future of this country if its youth, 
at the only time in life when their criticism can be untrammelled as they 
are free from the responsibility of position, or office or political self-seeking, 
were to acquiesce without a struggle in the placid acceptance of things 
as they have been. That may be pardonable in their fathers but not in 
themselves. Freedom of enterprise there must be but not the licence of 
enterprise; there must be some measure of State-control to ensure a square 
deal for the small as well as the big man. Truly the purpose of a demo- 
cracy is to give men complete freedom for self-expression and self- 
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THE SPECTATOR, 
development, but not at the expense of others. Has the child of the 
slums had this chance of self-expression while the Tories have been un- 
challenged? 

The young generation have played a majority part in the war. They 
want no sickly sentimentalism; they have learnt to face facts and they 
demand a square deal, a minimum standard of living for all, decent edu- 
cation for their successors, equality of opportunity and ability. And it 
would seemi as though they mean business, these realists about the future 
—or so the result of the Skipton by-election would show, bringing the 
vigour of a young man into the council of the nation.—Yours, &c., 

Betty J. Evans. 


London, S.W. 6. 
POLAND AND RUSSIA 


Sir.—You say in regard to the Polish-Russian controversy that there 
are faults on both sides. No doubt there are. That is usually the case 
jn controversies. But your article, by its objective review of the salient 
facts, will be most valuable in helping British readers to understand 
what most newspapers have obscured, namely that the Poles have at any 
rate a strong case. The Curzon line certainly did not indicate that all 
territory east of it was Russian. The boundaries agreed to at Riga in 
1921 were reaffirmed again and again by Moscow to within a few months 
of the war. When the chance came by a deal with Hitler to jump a 
claim to half Poland all these assurances were thrown to the winds. 
You speak of the invasion of Poland by Russia as though it were an 
afterthought. But surely it was part of a comprehensive plan of action 
concerted between Berlin and Moscow, which included Finland and the 
Baltic States. So much was admitted in a speech made by Hitler after 
the German invasion of Russia. The agreement signed on Septem- 
ber 28th, 1939, only made precise what had already been accepted in 
principle. By this fourth partition of Poland the Germans took 73,000 
square miles with 22 million people and Russia 78,000 square miles with 
13- million people. . 
You say that Russia is now determined to secure once again all or 
most of all that Hitler gave her and that no one can stop her taking this 
unilateral action by force majeure. Is it really unavoidable to resign 
ourselves to a conclusion which must have the most far-reaching and 
disastrous consequences on the conduct of the war and, still more, on 
the prospects of a durable peace? In Britain, when the situation is 
fully grasped, that sense of a moral struggle which has so wonderfully 
sustained a united nation through four terrible years and more will 
languish. In America isolationism will be encouraged. In all the smaller 
countries of Europe, North and South, the gravest uncertainty and alarm 
will prevail, especially when the threat to the Baltic States, and the 
events in Yugoslavia and Greece are reckoned in; and, as you justly 
observe, the Russian demand that truncated Poland shall have a Govern- 
ment of Moscow’s choosing—the most sinister element in the whole 
situation. The ultimate beneficiary from the unsettlement that will ensue, 
when fighting is finished, can only be Germany. Finland is a warning. 
Whatever the difficulties, must not Britain and U.S.A., in the interests 
of lasting peace, stand firm on the Atlantic Charter, Mr. Eden’s declara- 
tion in 1941, and the Moscow Conference? This means not merely 
Anglo-Saxon mediation, but a United Nations settlement of all frontier 
problems and an Inter-Allied guarantee of such settlement. Surely so 
realistic a statesman as Marshal Stalin must recognise that no nation, 
however powerful, can flout world opinion with success. To assert that 
might is right will bring not peace, but, sooner or later, a judgement. 
—Yours, &c., A. S. DuNcAN-JONES. 
The Deanery, Chichester. 


Sir—In your article “Poland’s Dilemma,” published in your issue of 
January 14th, you express the view that “the over-riding fact is that 
neither Poland herself nor any other Power can prevent Russia from 
fixing any Russo-Polish frontier that she may decide to fix.” You are 
undoubtedly right in stating this blunt tfuth. But may I add that such 
& statement, hardly encouraging for either Poland or any of the European 
Rations, cahnot be accepted as a final verdict in international life? We 
tre fighting, so we are told, for a new order based on international law 
afd respect for moral values. When British and American troops invade 
Europe and drive the German oppressor out of Belgium, Norway, France 
and Holland, there is not the slightest doubt whatever that the respective 
Governments will return to their native countries; that British and 
American troops will hand over step by step the administration in the 
liberated areas to the local authorities, and that they are not going to 
fetain any strips of land in either Belgium or France or Norway. 
Europe will be always a rather unsafe place unless the same precepts 
and rules which are adopted in the West are to be adopted in the 
East. For that reason a comprehensive system of security for all should 
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be established and a common basis should be created for all countries 
of Europe. No bilateral pacts or agreements are likely to bring about 
peace and stability ; only a.return to the old principles of justice, inter- 
national law, goodwill and decency opens more hopeful vistas for the 
Continent of Europe.—Yours faithfully, Z. GRABOWSKI. 
105 Hallam Street, W.1. 


*¢6. 


S1r.—There is one rather important argument in your interesting discus- 
sion of the Polish frontier problem whi‘ch I find difficult to follow. You 
write: 

“The Russians say they are ready to concede to Poland any territory 
with an indisputably Polish population—not an entirely easy arrangement 
to carry out where races are so indeterminate and so mixed.” 

Again, in concluding, you speak of the possibility of the Poles sacrific- 
ing some territory which is neither decisively Polish nor decisively 
Russian by race (my italics), 

I should be interested to know if the term “race” was used speci- 
fically in the Russian original, or if it is your interpolation? Its employ- 
ment here is obviously unjustified, and actually creates confusion in what 
otherwise seems a relatively straightforward proposal. There can be 
no queston of distinguishing racially a Polish population from the people 
around them, but to distinguish between Poles and Russians on other 
criteria—language and culture—should not be so impossible. Anthro- 
pologists have become fairly hardened to the almost universal habit of 
regarding and using “race” as a synonym for “ nation,’ and other 
non-biological concepts, but perhaps you will permit this mild protest 
in view of the very wide political issues involved in this matter.—Yours 
faithfully, K. L. LITTLE. 

University Museum of Archaeology and Ethnology, Cambridge. 

[The Russian Note spoke of “ regions in which the Polish population 
is predominant.” The suggestion in our article was that there were races 
in the disputed area which are neither decisively Polish nor decisively 
Russian. Perhaps “language” or “culture” would be better.—Eb., 
The Spectator.] 


A PRIEST IN A FACTORY 


Sir,—There is no reason why a priest should not enter a factory whether 
engaged on war production or peace-time products. In fact, it is prob- 
ably a very sound policy for a priest to make contact with people and 
meet them under their normal working conditions. That he should find 
these people friendly, well-behaved and not profane impresses none of 
us who spend most of our working lives in factories. That he should 
write on this aspect of factories is well within his scope, but when he 
decides to write on what is loosely described as “the system” not only 
does he show a complete lack of any knowledge of factory organisation 
and administration, but there is also the added danger that numerous 
other normally well-informed persons will be misled by many of the 
statements made. 

It is impossible in a letter to correct all the misstatements, but to take 
the most obvious—“ You are paid both by how much you do and how 
fast you do it.” How much you do is entirely dependent on how fast 
you do it. The set-time, or more correctly, the Standard Time, is not 
set by an average worker in consultation with the foreman. The fore- 
man is a supervisor, and it is part of his duty to see that operators meet 
the Standard Times, which in all efficient and modern organisations are 
determined by Time and Motion Study Engineers. 

Time and Motion Study is an applied science, and the engineers are 
highly skilled men. The foreman should and does accept their rates, 
which he knows will not be altered unless there is a change in method 
of operation or tooling of the machine. What the foreman should do 
if he has a naturally slow worker who cannot meet a Standard Time 
is to change the operator and not to change the time allowed, finding that 
operator a job to which he or she is more suited, obtaining advice and 
guidance from the Personnel and Training Departments. There can only 
be one Standard Time for one job or operation—it is the operation that 
is rated and not the operator. Quite apart from the very obvious fact 
that there can be only one Standard Time for any given operation, how 
can the cost of an article be found if we have no standard times, or we 
have more than one standard time for the same job? 

Finally, although increased production does in the first instance tend 
to reduce the number of people employed, over a longer period of time 
this is offset by a reduction in working time and an increase in leisure 
time. One person producing sufficient goods for ten will be useless if 
those ten are unemployed and consequently unable to buy the goods 
produced. Perhaps a priest in a factory will in future reserve judgement 
until he can write “A Priest in Factories” with sufficient experience of 
“systems” to claim authority for his statements.—Yours faithfully, 

Davip L. THOMPSON. 


« 
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THE PRESS AND A GRIEVANCE 
Sin,—In your issue of January 7th “Janus” falls below his normal 


standard of criticism. He accuses the Press of advertising the grievance 
of a man who started the Brains Trust, and has resigned from the pro- 
duction of the programme. The public are interested not in the career 
of this gentleman, but in the reasons for his resignation. Is it true 
that for two years he has sought to have questions of importance debated, 
and that the governors of the B.B.C. debar all matters that are moving 
the public mind in regard to the reconstruction of the country? 

If this is correct, popular opinion will support Mr. Thomas, and de- 
mand the discussion of sterner stuff than the artistic value of the Elephant 
House in the Zoo, or the mechanical movements of the Spider and the 
Fly. If the Brains Trust are to talk only of Arts and Crafts, let it assume 
a more modest totle, for a “ great empire and little minds go ill together.” 
Dangerous thoughts are punished in Japan and Germany, but let us think 
and speak in freedom.—Yours, &c. 
H. S. LAWRENCE. 

Boars Hill, Oxford. 

{“ Janus” writes: The Press notices which I criticised had nothing to 
do with Mr. Thomas’s resignation. They dealt simply with his com- 
plaint of not being announced on ¢ particular night as producer of the 
Brains Trust. My normal standard of criticism may be low, but this 
criticism is not lower than usual.] 


ALLIED ENGLISH 


Sir,—Mary Paton is too unimaginative (surely civet, in the context she 
quotes, is a vivid new metaphor) or too limited in her choice of 
dictionaries: every one of the American words which puzzle her is in 
the Oxford Dictionary or in the excellent 3s. Everyman’s Dictionary, or 
both. Horrendous is a perfectly good English word, which OED traces 
back to 1659; in any case, its meaning is obvious. 

The book she seeks does, however, exist: A Dictionary of Modern 
American Usage. It is by no means complete, since the American branch 
of the English language is far. more vigorously prolific of. new words 
and phrases than our own. Some are ephemeral, some stick ; Time 
magazine in particular is constantly experimenting. The experiments are 
uncouth, but now and then shatteringly successful. 

I would also recommend Mencken’s comprehensive work, The American 
Language.—Yours, &c., THOMAS DRIBERG. 


METHODS OF HISTORY 


Sir,—I have read Mr. Simpson’s article in your issue of January 7th, 
headed “ Methods of History.” I am at a loss to understand why this 
charge of “debunking” is constantly leveiled at Strachey. To the 
writer at any rate, after reading the essay many times, and not looking 
for, or expecting human perfection, Cardinal Manning emerges not only 
an “Eminent Victorian” but a great one—Yours faithfully, 
GEOFFREY Drew. 
Coldharbour, Blechingley, Surrey. 


CATHOLICS AND THE SCHOOLS 


Sir,—Catholics cannot accept the Agreed Syllabus, essentially Protestant 
in character, without offending their conscience and denying their faith. 
Because we claim to have real religion of personal faith and practice 
taught in our schools, because as parents we insist that our children 
should not be placed under the influence of teachers unsympathetic or hostile 
to our faith, schools to be provided for others are not to be accorded to 
us. If we deny our faith all will be provided. Is not this discrimination? 
The new Bill may offer identity of opportunity, but there is no equality 
since it attaches a condition known to be unacceptable to the Catholic 
community. Even when Secondary Schools’ fees are to be abolished, a 
means test is introduced for Catholic elementary schools, ability to pay 
huge sums, in addition to rates and taxes, being the condition of survival. 
—Sincerely yours, 
J. F. Frecpinc, Chairman. 
Catholic Parents’ and Electors’ Association, Leeds Central Council. 


“LE MOT JUSTE ” 


Sir,—I submit respectfully that Mr. F. D. Merralls’s suggestion that we 
speak of “coventrating” instead of “hamburging” will not quite do. 
“To coventrate” is to devastate 5 per cent. of a centre of war produc- 
tion. “To hamburg” is to devastate very nearly 75 per cent.—Yours 
faithfully, J. M. S. 


JANUARY 21, 1944 


COUNTRY LIFE 


Goop easy prophets ask us to believe, as some urban politicians ask y 
to wish, that the great country houses will scon be dead as Dodo; 
Another point of view may be read in the will of Sir Francis Fremantle 
who inherited a great country house, known as the Bedwell Estates 
“earned by the industry and enterprise” of his forefathers. In the 
testament leaving them to his son, in the hope that he would live there, 
occur these words: “ Whereas England depends for the welfare of aij 
sections and for her share in the world’s work in no small degree on the 
wise and sympathetic co-operation in her country life of a resident landed 
gentry, I do hereby devise these esiates to others in confidence that they 
will so use and enjoy their rights and fulfil their duties as to carry ow 
the general intentions of those by whom they have been bequeathed, it 
is my hope . . . that they will live-at Bedwell in simple manner, be hos- 
pitable, generous and helpful to friends and neighbours .. and will 
devote their lives and the possessions entrusted to them to the good 
of the whole community in Church and State.” The whole will is worth 
recording by historians and digesting by modern critics. 


The Nettle Virtues 

The white-washing of the nettle, once regarded merely as a perniciou: 
weed, as a type of evil, has now won the imprimatur even of Kew 
them turned as usual to the light, the sta!ks from the back of the stem 
of the nettle is pure cellulose it is particularly suitable for making the 
best paper, and it is thought that the woodier part may be useful in the 
manufacture of artificial silk. Nettle leaves when dried are an admirable 
cattle food, and as such greedily picked out from mixed hay, and one of 
the latest authorities on the substitution of compost for animal manure 
puts the stinging nettle at the head of the weeds best for fertilising. Well, 
admirers of butterflies have long since welcomed the nettle as the host 
plant of the most splendid of autumnal butterflies; and the butterflies 
seem to be right. The Russians I believe have found a species of dandelion 
that has a root very rich in rubber. War makes many of us weed-minded 

® 

An Intelligent Plant 


A plant of nasturtium (Golden Glow) standing on a window-sill has 
recently put out a large number of small leaves on long stalks. All of 
them turned as usual to the light, the stalks from the back of the stem 
growing a little longer than the others so that all the leaves found their 
place in the sun. One day the pot was reversed. The hour was one 
o’clock. At four the same afternoon all these young leaves had re-oriented 
themselves and were facing south-west as before. It was quite difficult 
to believe that-the leaves did not share in what Francis Darwin called 
“The intelligence of plants.” The mechanical explanations of this phe- 
nomena are hardly explanation enough for such sudden and complete 
adaptation. Incidentally few pot plants give mofe satisfaction than these 
nasturtiums, both in flower and leaf. 


A Ferreted Fox 


A queer incident has surprised a Kentish sportsman. He was ferreting 
rabbits in a considerable warren when from the further edge a large dog 
fox bolted and presently the ferret appeared on his trail. The fox, 
judge by the size of the earth from which he emerged, seemed to be 
living permanently in the warren, where rabbits still flourished without 
regard to his presence. That is itself a curious example of “ the greatness 
of juxtaposition.” It is more curious that a ferret should succeed in 
bolting a fox. I have seen a large spaniel jump back in momentary 
terror from the penetrating squeak of a weasel; but one would have 
expected a fox, an animal compact of unruffled courage, to make short 
work of a ferret. If the cub-hunters could substitute ferret for terriet, 
how simple their most difficult job would become! 


In the Garden 


The Government and other critics advise private gardeners against 
growing many potatoes. Such advice is not wise in all circum- 
stances. Where labour is short and the garden large no other crop cleans 
the land or gives such good results with less trouble; and numbers of 
gardener-less* gardens are being eaten out by weeds. On the subject 
of potatoes it seems that clamps made of baled straw, stuffed in between 
with loose straw, have been quite successful without the use of any eafth; 
and earthing over a clamp takes a deal of labour. At a time of year 
when berries are most useful for house decoration, I find no bush more 
useful—and it makes an excellent hedge—then ihe common Cotoneastet 
Simonsii. It holds the berries much longer than other species or varieties. 

W. BeacH THOMAS. 
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[Health tip! 


coortiPt 


The cigarette* with the natural 


filter—cotton wool—which 


absorbs all ihe dust as well as 
A 


the heat and nicotine. 


Abdulla 


* For * Virginia’ Smokers 
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Please Help 
THE RED CROSS & ST. JOHN APPEAL 
by sending a donation to St. James's Palace, 
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TIMELY UNION 


The union of two great building societies 
—the Abbey Road and the National— 
has come at a time when millions of 
home-loving people are looking forward 
to the freedom and security of home 
ownership. The future happiness of 
these people will depend very much on 


the efficient and courteous service of the 


ABBEY NATIONAL 


BUILDING SOCIETY 


Joint Managing Directors : 
Sir Harold Bellinan, j.P., Lu.p. R. Bruce Wycherley, m.c., P.c.1.8. 


Head Office: Chief City Office : 
Abbey House, Baker Street, National House, Moorgate, 
London, N.W.1 ae: London, E.C.2 
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800 children like this are being cared for 
and trained by 


THE SHAFTESBURY HOMES & 


*“ARETHUSA” TRAINING SHIP 
164, Shaftesbury Avenue, London, W.C.2. 
PLEASE HELP. 


Patron: H.M. THE KING. 


President: 
OF THE FLEET THE EARL OF CORK 
AND ORRERY, G.C.B., G.C.V.O. 
Chairman and Treasurer: 


FRANCIS H. CLAYTON, Esq., O.B.E. 
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BOOKS OF THE DAY 


The Czechoslovak People 


By R. W. Seton-Watson. 





A History of the Czechs and Slovaks. 
(Hutchinson. 1§s.) 


THE constant theme of Czech historians, if not of Czech history, is 
the unending struggle of Czech against German. And Professor 
Seton-Watson, in his 1,000 years survey, implicitly subscribes to 
this interpretation, even though explicitly he considers the greater 
significance of Czech history to lie in “a clear continuity of political 
thought on what are today somewhat arbitrarily called democratic 
lines.” 

But even if one may question the nationalist interpretation of 
Czech history, one can but welcome a work which throws so much 
light on what is still today the dominating problem confronting 
the Czechs—the problem of the Bohemian Germans and of their 
relations with the German-speaking lands which enclose their coun- 
try on three sides. And perhaps the chief criticism one would make 
of Professor Seton-Watson’s book is that it is too compressed to 
have been able to put the Czech-German struggle in its European 
setting. 

Instead, he tries to connect this nationalist srtuggle with his 
more ideological interpretation of history and rather unfairly gen- 
eralises: “What gave its (the Czech nation’s) conflict with the 
Germans an added bitterness was that it almost always found 
them (the Germans) on the side of reaction, from the Council of 
Constance to the Protectorate and the Heydrich terror.” Fortun- 
ately, however, Professor Seton-Watson is too intellectually honest 
to make his facts fit his theories, so that in his account of Czech- 
German developments after 1848—the best part of the book—he 
shows that the real tragedy of Czech-German relations is that the 
progressive phases of the two peoples rarely coincided and in their 
moods of greatest idealism, neither applied this idealism to the 
solution of the national problem. It is a really tragic fact that 
the Czech nation first began to emerge again in the crucial years of 
the nineteenth century when German liberalism lost its battle, and 
when the last chance that Hungary might have evolved along pro- 
gressive and democratic lines passed away. 

Although after the French Revolutionary wars, nationalism was 
usually regarded as a progressive force, Professor Seton-Watson 
does not hide the fact that the Czechs were led at this time to rely 
on the more conservative groups in Austria, and even (though 
without recompense), on the Hapsburg Monarchy, thus obscuring 
the issue between reaction and reform. After reading his own 
excellent account, one is tempted to question the view current 
among practically all historians of Bohemia. “ How indissoluble,” 
he writes, quoting Louis Eisenmann, “is the link between the ideas 
of nationality and liberty”; and to this, Professor Seton-Watson 
himself adds: “This is, if possible, even truer in 1943 than in 
1848 or in 1904, when Eisenmann wrote his book.” This view is 
common to practically the whole generation of Czechs raised in 
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the tradition of Masaryk, and Dr. Ripka was obviously propound. 
ing an ideological view just as much, if not more, than a fact, whea 
he recently stated at Oxford: “The nationalism of the oppressed 
peoples has alone prevented Hitler from organising his European 
fortress. ... This sentiment and this sentiment alone inspires the 
resistance of the countries now under the enemy’s yoke.” Yet one 
thing emerges clearly from Professor Seton-Watson’s history and 
that is that there is no just solution of the Czech-German struggle 
on national lines: the only solutions on these lines are the two 
extremes of total and final domination by one or other national 
groups, and it may well be that the Czechs are being driven tg 
this extreme view by the present German attempt to reduce the 
Czechs to permanent inferiority. The Czechs, with their char. 
acteristic moderation and love of compromise, tried the solution 
of 1918-38, but this was doomed, if not to failure, at least to 
evolution along lines rather different from those laid down by the 
Minorities Treaties. 

The last chapters of The History of the Czechs and Slovaks, 
which deal with the 25 years of Czechoslovak history, show obvious 
signs of hasty completion and one would have wished for more 
detailed treatment from so well-informed and sympathetic an 
authority as Professor Seton-Watson. But he himself admits that 
his work was completed at high pressure and justifies his publica- 
tion because “it is the first history which covers the whole ground 
from the earliest times right on to the Gestapo terror of today,” 
and because “it contains a collection of facts which, if fully 
accessible at the time (1938) and clearly interpreted, might have 
served as a timely warning.” 

The moment is coming when the problems of Czechoslovakia 
will again be under discussion, and no greater survice could have 
been done not only to the Czechs themselves but to all who have 


a hand in the resettlement of Europe, than to publish this history 
at this time. SHitta Grant-Dvurr. 


Spain’s Italian Dictator 


Alberoni or the Spanish Conspiracy. By Simon Harcourt-Smith, 
(Faber and Faber. 15s.) 

Tuere is an old Spanish proverb “ Let death come to me from Spain,” 
and certainly that country has often proved the grave of political 
adventurers. Cardinal Alberoni, a short-lived dictator of the early 
eighteenth century, is a good illustration of this. Mr. Harcourt- 
Smith in a pleasant and entertaining book invites a re-assessment of 
this son of a Parmesan gardener, who entered the Church and became 
a connoisseur in Italian delicatessen, not disdaining the culinary art 
even when he had become Cardinal Archbishop of Seville and first 
minister in his adopted country. Alberoni began his career in the 
service of the Duc de Vendéme, a great French commander, the con- 
temporary and something of a match for our own Marlborough. After 
the French forces in Northern Italy had been forced to abandon 
Lombardy and were transferred to Flanders, Alberoni accompanied 
his chief thither and when Oudenarde was fought he was a kind of 
war correspondent at French G.H.Q. The following year, Vendome 
was moved to Spain to support the tottering Bourbon, Philip V, on 
the throne; at Brihuega he snatched victory as a brand from the burn- 
ing which caused one Englishman to exclaim “For God’s sake 
let us get out of Spain.” Alberoni stayed on at the Spanish court 
after the peace of Utrecht and the death of his chief: in 1714 he 
negotiated Philip V’s marriage to Elizabeth Farnese, Princess of his 
native Parma. As confidant of the new queen, honours, political and 
ecclesiastical, were heaped upon him, and he was soon recognised a3 
the leading minister. 

Philip V was profoundly dissatisfied with the recent peace treaty 
which had deprived Spain of Gibraltar and Minorca (ceded to Eng- 
land) and of her hereditary provinces in Italy, while his second wife, 
the termagant Farnese, was anxious to plant her son Don Carlos in 
Naples and Sicily. Moreover, by making peace, England had 
abandoned or alienated all her late Allies, including the helpless 
Catalans of Barcelona. In these circumstances, the unctuous 
Cardinal sought to work his will: new ships were laid down in the 
Biscayan dockyards, internal reforms in administration were feverishly 
undertaken, including the provision of emergency stocks of food- 
stuffs. By 1718, he felt strong enough to challenge the peace settle- 
ment openly ; a considerable Spanish force quickly overran Sardinia 
and descended on Sicily, investing Messina. Whereupon, an English 
naval squadron under Byng appeared off Cape Passero and English 
diplomacy hastily completed the Quadruple Alliance with her late 
Allies and the Regent of France. Faced with this powerful coalition 
and the fait accompli at Passero, “the mad Cardinal” furiously 
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spun out a web of intrigue stretching from Scandinavia to the 
Levant—the Jacobite Pretender appeared at Madrid (in English naval 
circles there was talk of a second Armada) ; in France, the Spanish 
Ambassador, Cellemare, plotted against the Regent Orleans ; It was 
rumoured that his Catholic Majesty, Philip V, had made an alliance 
with the Turk. But the web was as flimsy as gossamer; a breath of 
realism drove Alberoni from Spain ; his political career was ended. 

What estimate are we to form of him? To contemporary English- 
men, he was “ the mad Cardinal,” to the French St. Simon, “a vulgar 
buffoon of no merit,” to a fellow-Italian (Niccolini) he was “ always a 
very great genius.” 

Mr. Harcourt-Smith’s thesis is that the English Whigs were wrong 
in rejecting Alberoni’s offer of collaboration, and by sc doing “ let in” 
the Germans (i.e., the Imperialists): the naval action off Cape Passero 
was as treacherous as Pearl Harbour. On this latter point the author 
overlooks the evidence in the important Polwarth Correspondence 
(Historical Manuscript Commission’s Reports, 1911-16). On the 
larger issue an interesting case could be made out. The English 
Customs’ returns prove that Spain was then easily our best market, 
to which we had added at Utrecht the important Assiento privileges 
in the Spanish New World. The 1710 war Budget shows that the 
Tories, no less than the Whigs, were prepared to spend more on the 
war in the Peninsula than in support of Marlborough in Flanders. 
(The acquisition of Gibraltar and Minorca testifies to our concern for 
the trade of Spain and the Mediterranean countries.) Besides, es 
Professor Fieldhouse has shown, Bolingbroke, the English Secretary 
of State, who negotiated the peace was particularly sensitive about 
Sicily remaining in friendly hands. To a commercial spokesman like 
Defoe, Alberoni’s challenge to the Utrecht settlement appeared as 
“State lunacy.” And so it was. Yet within twenty years the 
Bourbon, Don Carlos, was at !ast planted in Naples and Sicily, and 
when that happened a future Secretary of State had the justice to 
remark “ this scheme, they say, originally was of Cardinal Alberoni’s.” 

Alberoni’s comments on the Germans are worth quoting—“ that 
infamous race which has remained untouched by so many centuries of 
civilisation in its primordial state as speculators and professionals of 
war.” “The character of the Germans is to be insolent and yor ya 
able when things are going well for them: they would do well ¢ 
reflect that Fortune by her very nature is capricious, and that hanes $ 
nothing fixed under the Moon.” This was the verdict of an Italian 
over two centuries ago. Epwarp HUuGHESs. 


Adventure in the ’ Thirties 
Upon that Mountain. By Eric Shipton. (Hodder and Stoughton. 
12s. 6d.) 
““ MOUNTAINEERING used to be regarded as a rich man’s game,” says 
Mr. Shipton, and the illusion is not quite dead even now. I 
remember an August afternoon some fifteen years ago when I was 
walking round France and living on half a crown a day: I had 
just come down from the Col du Bonhomme, and at Les Contamines 
I studied the guides’ tariff and wondered if I would ever possess 
the ten pounds that were needed if ever I was to get up Mont Blanc. 
I knew no one else who climbed or wanted to climb; I did noi 
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know that “a rope, an ice-axe, dark glasses and nailed boots are 


all the special equipment that is needed”; I did not know that 
Mont B.anc (from the Chamonix side) is technically an easy 
mountain. In short, I was in the same position as hundreds of other 


young Englishmen have been and will be, and it took me years to 
pick up the essentials of the game, to find companions, and to learn 
which were the mountains I could tackle as a leader and which 
were those on which I would need an able guide. 

Mr. Shipton faced the same kind of difficulty, and he has written 
a book that will help and encourage other young men and women 
to find their way to the best of all sports and recreations. True, 
he started with a littke money—his parents could afford to send him 
to Norway and to the Dauphiné for holidays; but he made the 
most of his opportunities, and when he was packed off to fafm 
in East Africa, he took ice-axe, climbing boots and several hundred 
feet of rope with him “just in case.” With Wyn Harris he accom: 
plished the second ascent of Mount Kenya. Then, in 1930, he went 
up Kilimanjaro with H. W. Tilman, a companion with “a natural 
aptitude for moving about difficult country and a remarkable ability 
to put up with—even a liking for—unpleasant conditions.” Next 
year Shipton joined Smythe’s expedition to Kanet ; in 1932 Shipton 
and Tilman explored Ruwenzori. Then there was the 1933 Everest 
Expedition. By this time Shipton’s views on exploration were 
hardening: “In 1933 I formed a deep conviction of the fallacy 
of tackling Mount Everest with such a huge organisation.” Mr. 
Shipton puts the physical, psychological, financial and diplomiatic 
arguments in favour of his Spartan outlook very clearly and tem- 
perately, but the best of his arguments are the small expeditions 
in which he has taken part and which he has helped to organise. 
They have been successful in the mountaineering sense ; they have 
added to our topographical and scientific knowledge ; and they have 
been enjoyable. Mr. Shipton’s Nanda Devi is one of the best 
books of travel and adventure published in the last fifty years; 
the story of that small expedition is retold briefly in the present 
volume, and then came the Everest expeditions of 1935-1936-1938 
and the small exploratory expeditions to the Karakorum in 1937 
and 1939. ; 

The indolent, the unenterprising and the naturally pessimistic 
among us are always inclined to complain that the last generation 
had all the fun. Mr. Shipton shows that in the 1930’s, at any rate, 
there was scope for energy and originality, and that ore did not 
need to be rich to enjoy the risks, the hardships and the intense 
pieasures of treading where no one had ever trod before. His book 
is well written—one reads each chapter really wondering what is 
going to happen—and it has thirty excellent illustrations. Mr. 
Geoffrey Young, in a brief foreword, points the moral: even if some 
of us are going to be poorer after the war, there is no reason why 
the young should not enjoy the old excitements and rewards of 
austere and perilous journeys. MICHAEL ROBERTS. 





Home of Prussianism 


East Prussia: Menace to Poland and Peace. By Robert Machray. 
(Allen and Unwin. Boards, 6s. Paper, 3s.) 

THIS book is, among other things, a timely reminder of the fact 
that economics are not the chief key to politics. East Prussia might 
be called the classic historical refutation of that still too common 
fallacy. For, as Mr. Machray shows in his concise history of the 
thousand-year-old East Prussian question, it is the struggle for 
power or influence in itself or as an expression of national self- 
assertion which has marked the swaying struggle between Teuton 
and Slav in this corner of Europe. It is one of the ironies of 
history that modern Prussia derives its name from a non-Germanic 
tribe who were conquered and colonised by the German knightly 
orders ; the Poles themselves also took a hand in these combined 
operations of war and evangelisation, but eventually relinquished 
the task to the Germans. There is no doubt that these brought 
prosperity and a higher level of civilisation to the regions they 
dominated. But it was from these bases that, after a long inter- 
regnum of Polish supremacy from the fifteenth to the seventeenth 
century, Brandenburg organised that Prussian forward movement 
which was to come to its apparent culmination in 1871, but was, in 
reality, to be resumed in September, 1939. 

The Polish plan to prevent a recurrence of this persistent German 
aggression is, as it was in 1918, to incorporate East Prussia in the 
Polish State ; at least Mr. Machray assures us that that is the aim 
of all Poles, and his book is a clear and, on the economic side, well 
argued and well documented exposition of this claim. The mis- 
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Cheery Cherubs at 
JOHN GROOWS ORPHANAGE 


Caring for 150 Orphan 
Girls is a great respon- 
sibility. But to see 
their smiling faces and 
to hear their hearty 
peals of laughter 
makes one feel that the 
effort is worth while. 
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Here are three of our “ tinies.” 
Ages of the Orphans range from 
babyhood to 15 years. 

The Orphanage is at Worfield, near 
Bridgnorth, for the war period. 
These are anxious days. 
Another great responsibility is our CRIPPLEAGE, where 
some 300 women and girls, unemployable in the ordinary 
channels of industry, are trained to make artificial flowers. 
Your kind assistance will maintain this work of mercy. 

Report gladly sent on request. 


President: The Rt. Hon. Lord Radstock. 
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THESE SPLENDID MEN must not go un- 
rewarded for their work in saving life. 
In rewarding them the Life-boat Service 
has spent over £250,000 since war 
began. Help us to pay these rewards. 


ROYAL NATIONAL 


LIFE-BOAT INSTITUTION 
Life-Boat House, Boreham Wood, Herts. 


The Earl of Harrowby, Hon. Treasurer 
Lt.-Col. C. R. Satterthwaite, O.B.E., Secretary 
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Are you denture-conscious? 


Provided a dental plate fits properly, the wearer should not 
be reminded of its presence in the mouth. To make false teeth 
ft firmly and comfortably sprinkle KOLYNOS DENTURE 
FIXATIVE on the contact surface of the plate. Also do not 
neglect regular cleaning—keep your denture in hygienic con- 
dition by brushing after meals with KOLYNOS DENTURE 
POWDER. 
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Most of our new-business staff is on war 
service but the utmost will be done to main. 
tain the Society’s life assurance service.” 
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help :— 
1. Keep correspondence with the 
Society at a minimum, and 
2. Either to us or to your agent, give 


introductions to likely new members. 


REMEMBER, we cannot now send anyone 
to urge you to increase your own life assurance 


—just DO IT WITHOUT BEING ASKED. 


Write to your agent or to the Secretary, 
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Fund 
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leading mature of th: familiar German arguments against the 
“Corridor” is exposed, and those who lack the time to read the 
immensely detailed and authoritative account of the matter in Mr. 
Ian Morrow’s Peace-Settlement in the German-Polish Borderlands, 
that prophetic study written in 1936, can safely take this shorter 
book as their guide. The fact of the matter is that the Prussian 
grievances which were urged against the Poles and the Versailles 
Treaty should have been addressed to Nature, for the province was 
bound to decline because of disadvantages of soil and climate, the 
distance from markets and the attraction of higher wages in the 
Reich ; only subsidies from Berlin prevented a more disastrous fall. 
Incorporated in Poland East Prussia would have nearer markets, and 
there seems no gainsaying that its economic future would probably 
be brighter in general. 

Mr. Machray does not, however, deal faithfully with the psycho- 
logical factor or answer the practical questions which must suggest 
themselves to the reader, whatever his conviction on the historical 
and economic case. There is a wide difference between the feudal 
suzerainty which Poland exercised over East Prussia four hundred 
years ago and the nationalist absorption which presumably would 
follow annexation today. East Prussia has an emotional appeal ro 
Germans ; it has symbolic significance, a large German island in a 
Slav sea. Mr. Machray does not examine what would be the effect 
on Poland of taking in some two million more alien inhabitants. It 
is, of course, possible that Germany may be so ruined, disunited 
and exhausted that not for many years, if ever, will she again be 
able to exploit a Germania irredenta as she did that of Sudetenland 
The ruthless German uprooting of populations again might provide 
a precedent for a transfer of the East Prussian population in numbers 
hitherto judged unmanageable. The problem of Poland’s security 
in relation to East Prussia can hardly be weighed in the same scales 
as in 1918; for one thing, it must this time be considered in the 
framework of Poland’s relations with Russia and of the Atlantic 
Charter. Mr. Machray has raised an important question, but he has 
not given a complete answer. JoHN STAPLETON. 


Evolving a Healthy Society 

The Peckham Experiment: A Study in the Living Structure of 

Society. By Innes H. Pearse and Lucy H. Crocker. (Allen and 

Unwin. 12s. 6d.) 
IN 1926 a small group of young people came to the conclusion 
that if the study of human biology was to become useful in practice, 
it must be based not on the individual, but on the family—the 
“cell” which forms and grows and splits and forms anew to carry 
on the human race. They began to test their theory in a little house 
opened as a health centre in south London. The families of the 
neighbourhood were invited to join at a small weekly charge, and 
membership carried the privilege (and condition) that each individual 
of every family-member should undergo a health overhaul on entry, 
and thereafter periodically. 

Over a hundred families joined. Their health level was unex- 
pectedly low ; but the idea of health had its attraction for them. 
At the end of three years, however, it had become clear that accurate 
diagnosis, and adequate treatment, were not in themselves enough 
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to maintain health These biologists in search of material there 
fore set out on an ambitious scheme: the building of an entirely 
new kind of centre of communal life spacious enough to give 2,099 
families not only seemly provision for regular health overhaul, by, 
also the means of fully developing the potentialities of their minds 
and of their bodies. Plans were made, money was collected, and 
the Pioneer Health Centre was opened in 1935. The Peckham 
Experiment—third study in a series of four—tells of the results, 
often in a way that is very moving 

Over 1,200 families joined, niade up of 3,911 individuals of both 
sexes and all ages. The summarised report of the first overhaul js 
startling and appalling: only 273 males (out of 1,946) and 85 females 
(out of 1,965) were free from all diagnosable disability—and of 
that small percentage by no means all were functionally fit. Of 
the rest, more than half had regarded themselves as well. And 
this was the situation in a neighbourhood selected because it is 
without extremes of wealth or poverty, and had a reasonably stabie 
population in steady work in a variety of trades. 

Some member-families, unable to stomach the strong meat of 
self-directed activity offered them by the Centre, soon faded away. 
The others—families at varying stages of social development—had 
made remarkable progress towards social and family integration, 
and, perhaps even more important, had demonstrated the infectious- 
ness of health: when the Centre closed in 1939 owing to the break- 
up of the family by war conditions. 

Since the idea that natural man is healthy is as untenable as 
the idea that he is good (are not the germs that plague him also 
part of nature?), it is encouraging to read how much the health, 
and therefore the happiness and usefulness to himself and others, 
of the average man can be improved if he is provided with an 
agreeable field of self-development. All who wish their fellow- 
men well will wish to see not only a resumpticn of this hope- 
inspiring experiment at the earliest possible moment, but also the 
springing up of similar centres all over the country. Periodical 
health overhaul for all (envisaged by the Peckham pioneers) could 
in the course of a few generations eliminate preventable disease 
and reduce the ravages of the non-preveniable; and the social 
integration produced by participation in self-organised and accept- 
able communal activities would promote that high degree of interest 


in living which is the surest stimulus to health. 
IRENE CLEPHANE. 


Fiction 
By Richard March. 
By Ivan Krilov. Adapted by Stella Mead. 


(Oxford University Press. 2s.) 
By Walter de la Mare. 


The Darkening Meridian. (The Fortune Press. 


7s. 6d.) 
Fables From Russia. 
Illustrated by Grace Huxtable. 


The Magic Jacket and Other Stories. Illus- 


trated by Irene Hawkins. (Faber and Faber. 3s. 6d.) 
Myra Carrol. By Noel Streatfeild. (Collins. 8s. 6d.) 


Fairy tales here for every taste—or almost every taste. Mr. Richard 
March is a new name to me, and these seven short stories assembled 
under the title The Darkening Meridian are directed towards those 
who like their fables to reflect our own time, who like writing that 
is arbitrary, thick and both visually and conceptually crowded, and 
who still enjoy the exercises and arabesques of surrealism. At 
present Mr. March is somewhat forcedly original, but as he really 
has imaginative vigour and plenty to say, he will come to be less 
determined about knocking us cold. And if these stories are read 
in single spies, and not—as a reviewer reads them—all in a string, 
some of them will certainly arouse interest in intelligent readers, 
because they are fresh and full and they promise lively work 
come. But I, beginning at the beginning and working straight 
through, liked them decreasingly. So I think that the first story, 
which is a piece of autobiographical reminiscence well pointed to 
mark the opening of our terrible age, is the best; the second, 
Gentian Bitters, a plain tale of sinister violence, is a fable of pre- 
war villainousness, and Chamois, which follows it, particularises very 
well, and without unnecessary definition, the man-hunting mood 
and craving which was the epidemic that brought us to where we 
are now. St. Cuthbert is a folk-tale of Northumberland, and 1s 
interesting mainly because of its form. The remaining three stories 
are incoherent and overreach their inspiration ; particularly On the 
Beach of Bonanza, a satire which is rendered null, I think, by the 
too facile and juvenile disgustingness of its symbolism. ’ 

The first thing to be said about Fables From Russia is that it 1s, 
to handle and look at, a delicious little rwo-shillingsworth at which 
to marvel in these days of production difficulty ; charmingly got uP 
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“THE SPECTATOR” CROSSWORD No. 254 


{A Book Token for one gumea will be awarded to the sender of the first correct 
selunon of this week's crossword to be opened after noon on Tuesday week, 
Februar ist Envelopes should be recetved not later than first post that day ana 
must bear the word “ Crossword,” the NUMBER of the puzzle and a 2/d. sta mp. 
Solutions must be on the form below, and none can be accepted from the U.S.A 
The solution and the name of the winner will be published m the following tssue.] 

















Man is the only animal that does or 
needs to, it is said, 


ACROSS 13. 
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. Elba’s dark aspect. ; 
. A case of putting the cart before the 


. Roman nets look better like this. 


Cewne 


. Briefly the Editor if on ice. 


Humpty, but not Dumpty. 


horse at sea. 
Bad, but a support. 23. 
Go to the dogs? Yes, do, Sam! 

He first breught patients up to scratch. 
Milton sang of lean and flashy ones. 
No calf’s in birds. 
Something, to boot in a 
distress. ; 
One author at least wrote his own. 
Only half enough fruit for a four- 
footed beast 

Modified. 


sign of 


. Does Beachcomber write for this? 
. Salutation, but not for you, as it were. 


This quid isn’t a pound of tobacco. 


- Too much with us, said the poet. 


“ There lies more ——— 
Than twenty of their 
(Shakespeare.) 

The postscript to 
shallow. 


in thine eye 
swords. = 
isn’t 


the river 


. One of Ruskin’s two. 


SOLUTION TO 


CROSSWORD No. 252 





Emperor whose ends were peace. 
Immortal heirs of universal 
(Pope 

Sculptor but no pickle. 
Written by a phrenologist? 


DOWN 


Low haunts for the rich 


” 





Man of morality. 

It comes and goes with bells. 

Even this rough accommodation is 
welcome after its reverse 

“ He taught us little but our soul Had 
felt him like the thunder’s roll.”” (M 
Arnold 

Concerned with colonisation on 
basis Of experientiag docet? 


the 
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MIDLAND BANK LIMITED 








of the Midland Bank Limited was 
Stanley Christopherson in the chair. 


annual meeting 
190th. 1944, Mr. 


THE fifth wartime 
held on January 


MONETARY CONDITIONS. 


It is proof of wise official management of the country’s economic and 
financial affairs that the continued enlargement of the supply of money 
has been prevented from bringing about any general rise in prices. As- 
suming, however, that a state of maximum productive activity had already 
been attained, the expansion of deposits last year must be seen as resulting 
from budgetary needs rather than from any further growth of the public’s 
requirements of money with which to transact its daily business. 
Similarly, the persistent increase in the quantity of currency outstanding 
can have only a partial justification in real public needs. In short, the 
amount of surplus cash in the hands of the public, whether held as 
currency or as liquid bank balances, is growing, and it would be to the 
advantage both of the nation and of the owners of the money, now and 
in the future, if a larger proportion of these unused resources were 
turned into bebdiags of Government securities. We are doing our best, 
by advertisement and otherwise, to further this process, and shall continue 
our efforts thus to consolidate the general monetary position against the 
lime when war-time restraints upon the free use of purchasing power 
in the possession of the public are removed. 


POST-WAR BUSINESS PROBLEMS. 


The tasks of reconstruction and readjustment to a state of peace will 
be no less complex than those arising in the course of war, and for our 
own part preparatory action has been taken. We have established within 
the bank a “ Committee on Post-war Business Problems,” in an attempt 
to foresee and prepare for the difficulties which will confront our business 
customers and ourselves in the period of transition from war to peace 
economy. We believe that, notwithstanding the many uncertainties in 
the outlook, an effort of foresight and preparedness will prove helpful 
in overcoming the problems that will arise and in promoting that ex- 
pansion of trade and enterprise at home and abroad which is indispensable 
to the attainment and maintenance of healthy economic conditions. With 
ready adaptability to circumstances and needs as they develop, we feel 
confident that—subject always to our obligations as custodians of our 
customers’ funds—we in this bank shall be able to play our part in the 
great national effort of revival, expansion and advancement. 


To this end constant adaptability is required in the types of financial 
service rendered and in their availability to meet ever-changing and in- 
finitely differing needs. Looking to the future, we hold the conviction 
that the enonomic progress of the country will depend very largely on 
the enterprise and resourcefulness of the small - business undertaking 
and the individual business man, in whatever branch of industry or 
trade. We are earnestly studying possibilities of so improving or widen- 
ing our banking service, always presupposing the maintenance of cheap 
money as a primary essential, as to furnish the fullest possible support 
for promising enterprises under good auspices—support which shall be 

based as much upon the character, integrity and business capacity of the 
borrower as upon the extent and nature of his own material resources. 


ECONOMIC AND MONETARY POLICY. 


Everyone recognises that the post-war transition, through conditions 
which cannot yet be clearly foreseen, will be beset by difficulties. To 
make the most of the opportunities of victory will require, not only 
patience and self-restraint on the part of the public and the business 
community, but great wisdom and understanding on the part of the 
authorities, supported by the full collaboration of primary and manu- 
facturing industries, trade and finance. 

During this war the Government, profiting by experience, has to a 
large extent avoided the evils of inflation, partly by direct restrictions on 
the use of purchasing power, partly by controlled distribution of supplies, 
and partly by the use of subsidies to hold in check the spiral of price 
and wage increases. The same methods will be called for, on a gradually 
diminishing scale, in the immediate post-war period until demand and 
supply are judged likely to be in equilibrium in a free market. On the 
other hand, we can be assured that this time there will be no misguided 
attempt to enforce a decline in prices through measures of deflation ; the 
authorities are alive to the inherent dangers of such a policy. Some 
adjustments of price will follow naturally from reductions in transport 
and insurance charges, curtailment of overtime working, higher standards 
of efficiency brought about through renewal of equipment, and restored 
competition in production and distribution. But no one, at this stage 
of our knowledge, would dare subject the nation, as a matter of deliberate 
choice to monetary contraction, for everyone now sees that such a pro- 
cedure would bind burdens upon our economy in respect of outstanding 
debts and taxation which could not be borne and repress that initiative 
without which a healthy expansion of economic life would be beyond 
our powers. 
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by the Oxford University Press and very pleasingly illustrated by 
Miss Grace Huxtable. Also Miss Stella Mead has fitted Krilov’s 
little tales to a very trim and suitable English—so here is easy, 
witty reading for those in whom a diet of fables does not establish 
a kind of moral dyspepsia, as I fear the form, from Aesop onwards, 
is inclined to induce in this perverse reader. For the fable does 
tend to celebrate the smar: alec, and to hit out somewhat too 
crisply at the blunderer and the sinner. However, many of these 
little tales of Krilov’s are indeed tender and touching, and convey 
that gentleness which is a traditional characteristic of Russian 
licerature. 

I am no judge of what the children of today like to read or have 
read to them; all I know is that, from the look of the bookshops, 
far too many fancy new books are specially written for them. Why 
on earth may they not be allowed to have a try at work which has 
had time to prove and establish itself as literature? But this new 
book of stories for children, The Magic facket, is by a venerated 
master, a traditionalist and a dreamer, who never pauses to wonder 
whether his own awareness of the invisible, his friendship with the 
ghostly and the half-seen, will worry the babes of today, or—more 
likely—put their foolish parents in a fluster. It is to be hoped 
indeed that they will not, and that these gentle, delicate, kindly 
stories, so old-fashioned and distinguished and spun so happily 
between childhood’s tangibie realities and its dream-experiences, 
will have the nursery success that they deserve, with reader and 
with read-to—they and the pretty pictures that accompany them so 
friendlily. 

Myra Carrol is a rather usual kind of fairy tale—for those female 
readers who fill Miss Elizabeth Dunn with such despair for our 
sex. It is a lightly, humorously told story of a beautiful, well- 
meaning and foolish woman, who makes most of the mistakes 
expected of lovely heroines, but emerges into middle age with plenty 
of charm and sweetness in hand. The book has little or no truck 
with the normal anxieties of normal lives, but it is written in cn 
easy manner, and will give moments of daydream and relaxation 
to many tired and worried people. Kate O’Brien. 
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Me. F. A. Bates, chairman of Martins Bank, Limited, in a statement 
issued with the report and accounts to be presented to the annual meeting 
on January 25th, says: — 

This month Mr. J. M. Furniss completes fifty years in the service of 
the bank. I cannot speak too highly of that service, and more especially 
of his able guidance since March, 1933, when he became the head of 
the executive as general manager. We were very pleased to see his name 
in the list of New Year Honours, and warmly congratulate him upon 
the honour of Commander of the Order of the British Empire conferred 
upon him by His Majesty the King. 

The bank has progressed soundly, very mucit on the lines of the pre- 
vious year. Our total resources now exceed £197,558,000. Customers’ 
deposits and current account balances have reached the new record figure 
of £180,131,000, which is an increase of {12,793,000 on a year ago. 
This increase has been almost entirely absorbed by Treasury deposit 
receipts, which- have risen during the year to the large amount of 
£58,000,000. On the other hand, advances (formerly the bank’s maia 
asset, but now taking third place) after a steadily reducing tendency for 
some years, were fairly stable last year, and are now somewhat higher 
than a year ago. 

INTERESTS OF SMALL TRADERS 

The bank’s high degree of liquidity amounts, quite apart from our 
large holding of short-dated investments in British Government securi- 
ties, to §§.03 per cent. of our public liabilities, and places us in a strong 
position to meet any post-war demand for accommodation. In the con- 
sideration then given, the problems of the returning ex-service men will 
have a full share. 

The net profit for the year is £606,700, which is £30,066 in excess of 
the figure for the previous year. From the amount available for distri- 
bution a further £100,000 has been placed to the published reserve, 
increasing that fund to £3,800,000, reserve for future contingencies again 
receives {100,000 and reserve for pensions £50,000. 

The bank’s business has been remarkably active, with expanding turn- 
over and a notable increase in the number of new accounts. The proper 
employment of currency notes is not to keep them in wallets or private 
hoards, but, so far as saving is possible, in investment in Government 
loans. In this way the public who are in receipt of the money dispensed 
on account of war production will become not only banking-minded but 
savings-minded, to the great advantage of the country and themselves. 


_ 


_ 
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FINANCE AND INVESTMENT 
By CUSTOS 

LIke our leading industrialists, Britain’s bankers are now showing 
themselves as being less concerned with the day-to-day adjust. 
ments of their particular piece of the nation’s economic machinery 
to war-time needs than with the broader problems which will await 
solution after the war. In his statement to shareholders of Barclays 
Bank Mr. Edwin Fisher makes it plain, on the one hand, that he 
recognises that war-time controls will have to continue into the 
peace, and on the other that he does not wish to see any control 
prolonged a*moment after it has outlived its purpose. In clear 
terms he declares his faith in “those priceless assets, individuality 
and enterprise, which can flourish only in an atmosphere of freedom.” 
His prescription for prosperity is hard work, cheap and adequate 
credit, adaptability and increased attention to research. 

Most of the bankers are at some pains this year to emphasise 
the immense liquid strength of the balance-sheets. How abnormal 
the situation has become may be gauged from the fact that the 
ratio of advances to deposits, which in pre-war days ranged between 
40 and 50 per cent., is now in most cases down to something under 
20 per cent. From an ordinary protit-making standpoint the banks 
will obviously be glad to see industrial demands for accommodation 
recovering to a level at which the disposition of their assets will be 
materially changed. Mr. Fisher foresees a swing-over from Govern- 
ment loans back to commercial advances, but he expects the transi- 
tion to be gradual, not sudden. Mr. Stanley Christopherson, the 
Midland Bank chairman seems to be hinting at some departure 
from traditional lending policy. He records his bank’s convic- 
tion that the economic progress of the country will depend very 
largely on the enterprise and resourcefulness of the small business 
undertaking. In his view, initiative in this field has in the past bee 
stultified through inadequacy of financial resources. Always pre- 
supposing the maintenance of cheap money, the Midland Bank, it 
now appears, is studying the possibilities of improving and widening 
its services tc the business community. Mr. Christopherson makes 
the interesting revelation that the bank has established an internal 
committee to deal specifically with post-war problems “ in an attempt 
to foresee and prepare for the difficulties which will ®onfront our 
business customers and ourselves in the period of transition from 
war to peace economy.” 

VIEWS ON RECOVERY 

Mr. Rupert E. Beckett, in his statement to Westminster Bank 
shareholders, also shows a preoccupation with post-war problems. 
So far as lending policy is concerned, he is content to point out 
that the liquid position is so strong that any legitimate demands for 
accommodation can be easily met. While no one could accuse Mr. 
Beckett of any superficial optimism—he calls attention to the im- 
mense and growing volume of internal debt—he is also mindful of 
the possibilities of a substantial increase in the country’s produc- 
tive capacity. Provided the requisite vision, energy and perseverance 
are forthcoming he sees no reason why Britain should not regaia 
prosperity within a reasonable space of time. 


I, 


AN UNFAIR OFFER 

Since I recommended as a speculative lock-up the 6 per cent. 
10s. cumulative preference shares of Twentieth Century Cinemas 
around 3s. 6d. last year the shares have been a somewhat disap- 
pointing market until quite recently buying sprang up which lifted 
the price to 4s. 9d. I: now seems that this support must have 
been inspired by the knowledge of an impending bid which is 
now officially disclosed as a purchase offer from Prince of Wales 
Theatre Properties) of 1s. in cash for each §s. ordinary share and 
3s. 3d. for each ros. preference share. In the circular setting out 
these details the directors reveal that they hold 179,920 out of 
480,000 ordinary shares, and a mere 1,750 out of 240,000 preference 
shares. 

What must surely strike the preference shareholders is that out 
of a total purchase price of about £64,000 which would be paid on 
the assumption that the offer was accepted fully by both classes, 
as much as £24,000, or nearly 38 per cent., is allotted to the ordinary 
shareholders. How this could possibly be regarded as a fair division 
of the total sum involved, sezing that the preference shareholders ate 
in arrears for their 6 per cent. cumulative dividend from June 39, 
1936, it is not easy to understand. This is clearly a case in which 
the nuisance value of the ordinary shares is being dealt with far too 
generously. 
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COMPANY MEETING 


LLOYDS BANK LIMITED 





INCREASED RESOURCES : 





THE CHAIRMAN’S REPORT 





Tue annual general meeting of Lloyds Bank Limited will be held on 
January 28th at the Head Office, 71 Lombard Street, London, E.C. 

The following is an extract from the statement by the chairman, the 
Rt. Hon. Lord Wardington, circulated with the report and accounts: 

The story which our balance-sheet has to tell for the year 1943 is simply 
another chapter of the plain tale it has had to recount for each of the 
war years. Under the influence of deficit borrowing by the Treasury 
our deposits have continued their upward trend at about the same rate, 
and the whole of our additional resources has gone directly to the pro- 
motion of the war effort in the form of extended credit to the Govern- 
ment. Thus the rise of £82 million in our deposits is more than balanced 
by the increase of £70 million in Treasury deposit receipts and £18 mil- 
lion in our gilt-edged investments, whilst loans and advances to customers 
have suffered a further decline of £7 million. 


PROFIT AND Loss 


Naturally, such an important addition to our resources has meant 
increased earning-power ; but no one who has followed my remarks in 
previous years will expect the whole of the increased earnings to have 
found their way into our net profits. Nevertheless, after meeting our 
heavy charges for the income-tax and national defence contribution, there 
remains a balance of profit available for distribution of £1,515,000, an 
increase of £151,000 on the preceding year. 

We made a start last year towards building up a separate war contin- 
gency fund for certain purposes, the nature of which I broadly indicated 
to you at that time. We have thought it very desirable to make a further 
addition to that fund this year and at the same time to allot £200,000 
to our general contingency fund, and {100,000 to our premises account. 
Having regard to the continued growth in our figures and the uncer- 
tainties of the post-war period, shareholders will, I am sure, agree that 
these are prudent and reasonable provisions. We are then able to recom- 
mend the payment of our usual dividend, leaving quite a substantial 
amount to increase the balance carried forward. 

Our balance-sheet of today bears little resemblance to those of pre-war 
days, Not only are the figures greatly swollen, but their proportions 
one to another have completely altered. It is true that they show a 
gieatly increased condition of liquidity, but they represent a picture which 
in former days wo have been considered much more applicable to 
an investment trust business than to a bank. This raises problems which 
become more and more immediate every month the war draws nearer 
to its end. When that happy day arrives it would seem inevitable that 
there will be great demands for financial assistance of various kinds in 
the great work of reconstruction. Countless firms will require help in 
the turn over from war-time to peace production. Machinery will have 
to be replaced or converted ; destruction of buildings made good ; new 
houses erected ; demobilised men from the Forces will want capital with 
which to start new businesses, or to reopen those which have been shut 
down in their absence ; and many millions of pounds will be required 
for these purposes. 

It is probable that the capital market will remain closed to the general 
public for a time, as the demands of the Government will not cease 
immediatély after the last shot has been fired, and the necessary money 
for reconstruction will have to be found elsewhere. I have no doubt that 
the banks will not only be anxious to play their part in the great tasks 
then facing the country, but they will be also willing to be more elastic 
in their views as to what constitutes a legitimate banking loan. 


Export TRADE 


, Of all the tasks before us, none is more important than the re-establish- 
ment of our export trade. It is idle to suppose that we can exist on home 
markets alone. It is highly desirable, therefore, that no unnecessary 
obstacle should be placed in the way, and that the paths for our export 
trade should be kept as fully open as possible. 


I cannot conclude these remarks without paying a very sincere tribute 
to those who carry on the daily work of the bank, and reminding the 
shareholders of what they owe to the very hard-working members of our 
Permanent and temporary staff. It is an outstanding fact that, in spite 
of our having released for national service more than half our pre-war 
male staff, we are running the bank today with hardly any serious 
diminution of our service to the public and with a smoothness which, 
in the circumstances, is truly remarkable, and can only have been attained 

g00d organisation, hard work and a strong sense of duty. 
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TuHE annual ordinary general meeting of Westminster Bank Limited 
will be held on January 26th at 41 Lothbury, London, E.C. 

The following is a summary of the statement by the chairman, the Hon. 
Rupert E. Beckett, circulated with the report and accounts: 

The profit for the past year, £1,347,815, shows an increase on that of 
the previous year of £110,230, this increase arising from the larger 
resources at the bank’s disposal accruing from continuous and heavy 
Government disbursements. After paying dividends, less tax, of 18 per 
cent. on the partly paid shares and 1245 per cent. on the stock, the 
directors have decided to make the usual provision of £300,000 to officers’ 
pension fund and to allocate £250,000 to the bank premises reinstatement 
and rebuilding fund.. The liquidity of the assets shows the bank in a 
strong position to meet all calls by depositors when the inevitable demands 
ensue, and to meet liberally requirements for loans and overdrafts, which 
are now for all banks abnormally low. 

Turning, then, from banking to national affairs, Mr. Beckett speaks of 
the unwisdom of accepting at this stage obiter dicta as to what we shall 
or shall not be in a position to afford when the longed-for days of peace 
arrive. He stresses that to get world trade going again will be the para- 
mount task for the Allied Nations. The obvious essentials will be for 
all nations to work peaceably together, exchanging goods and services on 
a mutually beneficial basis, but it is likely to be some considerable time 
before such harmonious working will be achieved. The prime need for 
the stricken nations will be an adequate supply of food, shelter and cloth- 
ing, and it will not be until these wants have been supplied that the re- 
building of industry, enabling the exchange of goods and services, can 
be undertaken. Thus for some time after the war the Allies will have 
to be, as it were, self-contained, and perform the role of general provider 
to the stricken nations and re-creator of their industries. The first essen- 
tial step then is for the Allies to thresh out inter se the means towards 
these ends. 

Second only to this task will be that of starting up the machinery of 
trade and commerce again. To assist in this, Mr. Beckett suggests that 
gold as the currency medium must be seriously considered. It has 
advantages not apparent in other media. Long habit and usage of gold 
by all nations since the dawn of history has made it a means of trading 
and exchange familiar to all peoples. It is but natural, too, that American 
opinion should favour a currency medium based upon gold. America 
holds a preponderating stock, but the British Empire and Russia are the 
principal producers, and it would seem that, in order to secure America’s 
support and collaboration, which is invaluable and indeed essential for 
any workable scheme, it would be well to try to build on this premise. 

Mr. Beckett then speaks briefly in answer to the question “ What are 
the prospects of our recovery after the war? It is obvious, he remarks, 
that we have suffered considerable losses in many directions: our stock 
of gold, our foreign investments, our ships at sea, our factories and houses. 
The total loss from all these sources cannot be easily computed: it is 
certainly severe, but should not be unduly large either in comparison 
with our pre-war total national wealth or with our current productive 
capacity. 

Our ability to make good this loss rests primarily on the effects of the 
war on our available manpower, and it seems not improbable that the 
decrease in our national productivity through loss of manpower in the 
war will be more than offset by the additional output of the residual of 
war workers electing to remain in industry after the war. As regards 
the country’s industrial equipment, buildings, plant and machinery have 
been destroyed, and a huge legacy of repair work, left undone through 
stress of war, remains to be undertaken, but, on the other hand, the 
Government has built a great many new factories, fully equipped with up- 
to-date tools and machinery, and a considerable number of these will be 
convertible to peace-time uses. Our potential recovery rests in these twin 
factors of manpower and equipment, supplemented by continued inten- 
sive scientific and industrial research and the application of the results 
to our industry, and it is encouraging to note our relatively favourable 
position, so far, in these respects. It holds out the prospect of success, 
given the will and determination to achieve it, but subject also to a peace 
settlement which has the appearance of durability. 

But it has to be remembered that it was mainly on the export side of 
our trade that unemployment was most marked and proved so obstinate 
to cure, and in this regard the difficulties have not decreased but multi- 
plied. Marked changes in the form and direction of export trade have 
been brought about by the war. We have had to neglect certain of our 
important trade connections and these will need cultivating anew. America 
will emerge a more powerful competitor in the export field, but, on the 
other hand, Continental and Japanese competition will be much less for- 
midable. South American countries and important countries within the 
Empire have turned energetically towards industrialisation of their own 
economy, and the demand from these sources for some classes of our 
goods will be smaller than heretofore. Then some of our principal ex- 
ports demand imports of the .raw material, but we cannot pay for imports 
except by exports. Another part of our imports consists of food of all 
kinds; whilst continuing to foster our own increased agricultural output, 
we can, if need be, cut imports to a minimum, but we shall to that extent 
prejudice the purchasing power of the primary producing countries, with 





inevitable adverse repercussions On our own trade. 
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PERSONAL 


except Kait- 
Send or call. 
INVISIBLE 


Pp — T, torn and moth-eaten garments 
sar) Invisibly Mended in one week 

ip yo damages to be mended.—Be.t 
Agnvers, Ltp., 73, New Bond Street, W.1. 

lf ‘ANCER SUFFERER (235/43).—Poor old woman, 

invalid husband. Extra nourishment needed. Please 

elp Jewellery gratefully received.—NATIONAL SOCIETY 

or Cancer Retrer, 2(S), Cheam Court, Cheam, Surrey 

‘LOCHES SAVE WEEKS They speed-up your 

( Vegetables, make possible an extra crop, double 

provide fresh food the year round. ‘Thirty years’ 

Send for List. —Cuase Lp. 33 The Grange, Chertsey 

INVALID.—Widow, aged 56, bedridden fot 

many years. Entirely maintained by this Association: 

Help urgently needed for her heavy medical expenses 

(Case 218.)—Appeal “ S,"’ Distressep GENTLEFOLK’s AID 

ASSOCIATION, 74, Brook Green, W.6 
| ATS OFF TO GUY’S '!—Hundreds of old felt hats 


@utput, 
Pproot 
( ‘HRONIC 


are still] wanted by GUY’S HOSPITAL, S.E.1, for 
If vou have any to spare, please will you 
SECRETARY. 


wartime purposes 
send them to THE APPEAI 
ITERARY Typewtg. promptly ex. MSS. 1s. 3d carbon 


fF copy 3d. 1,000 words.—Muss N. McFar.ane (C 
The Study, 96 Marine Parade, Leigh-on-Sea, Essex. 

\ AKE L. A. G. Strong, the famous author, your guide 
i to literature. Would you like to take a scholar’s 
tourse in English under the guidance of such a master ? 


He will take you through English literature in all its stages, 
reveal its subtle richnesses, correct your faults and s 
how really to read. Enrol today for your course. Moderate 
- Courses in Journalism, Short Story Writing, Poetry. 
rite toProspectus Dept. L.S.J., LONDON ScHOOL oF JouR- 
Nattsm, $7 Gordon Square, London, W.C.1. (Mus. 4574.) 


\ | ONOMARK .—Confidentia! London Address. Letters 
td redirected, $s. p.a.—Write BM MONO 23, W.C.1 
PAYING Guest received Private House. Bed and 
sitting-room. Near Hampstead Heath tube.—Write 

Box No, A.107. 


] pIPE SMOKERS.—Owing to briar shortage, have your 
old pipes HYGIENICALLY cleaned, scraped and 
enovated and made sweet for many months, 2s. per pipe 
any make), plus 6d. postage (any quantity). Foul pipes 
pov: health. Also all REPAIRS, new mouthpicces, 
tc—ASTLEYS OF 109, JERMYN STREET, S.W.1 
riar Pipe Specialists. 
PRIVATE TUITION 
Russian.— Write 
7.R 36 


f yROMINENT 
i 


in Maths., Physics, French, 
29, Abercorn Place, N.W.8., 


Technical Publishers invite manuscripts 
20-30 thousand words with diagrams on the 
Following subjects: Radio, Building, Electricity, En- 
ineering, Plastics, Television, Aeronautics, Mathematics, 
Aotoring, etc., etc., and on all non-fiction subjects for 
ublication at popular prices. —BERNARD (Publishers) Lrp., 
‘he Grampians, Western Gate, W.6. 
QANI TATION NEEDED QUICKLY? Ready for in- 
y stant installation, ELSAN Chemical Closet needs NO 
DRAINS, NO WATER-FLUSH. Approved by Govt. 
Depts Maintains hygienic standards 


in thousands of 
COUNTRY HOMES, Air-Raid Shelters, Hostels, Camps, 


Public Shelters. Guaranteed odourless, germ-free, safe. 
Models for every purpose, at modeiate prices.—Write, en- 
closing td. stamp, for ILLUS. BOOKLET and prices to 


Exsan Co. (Dept. 25433), 51 Clapham Road, London, S.W.9. 


QY BIL. RANG, Literary Typist. MSS 
» » telligently copied. Long experience. Mod. charges. 
Hampstead Hill Gdns., London, N.W.3. (Hampstead 3854.) 


romptly and in- 


. 
17, 


rPYHERE’S MUCH extra nourishment in BERMALINE 
| BREAI It restores energy, invariably remedies 
digestive troubles, and pleases everyone because it is se 
delicious. Will heip save Shipping, too. Ask Baker, or 
write BERMALINE, Fairley St., Glasgow, S.W.1, 
Ts LONG tobacco’s made with skill, 

You fill the pipe—ir fills the bill. 


ANTED.—Model and Toy Railways, Trix, Hornby, 
Bassett and others, electric, clockwork or steam; 
also Meccano Construction Outfits 


W 


large or small outfits ; 


and anything of interest to the younger generation. Full 
particulars and price required; cheque by return. Have 
also FOR SALE large stocks of the above; stamp with 
requirements. —BoOrTTeRILLs, Models Department, High 
Street, Canvey, Essex. 

’ANTED.—Piano_ Accordions and other musical 


\ instruments. Full particulars and price required. 
Cheque by return. Have also FOR SALE large stocks of 
the above. Stamp with requirements.—BorrTeriLys, Music 
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There 
Sa 
Cigarette . . . 


. even in these days of 
substitutes, make-do and 
make-believe, which gives 
you unadulterated pleasure 
of the best Turkish leaf. 
Of normal — which is now 
often so abnormal — size, 
it is of exceptional virtue. 
For, in Sobranie Turkish 
No. 6 is smoking which 
really satisfies — an aroma 
which is rich but never 
heavy, a full flavour which 
you can really taste and 
that quality of all the best 
Turkish leaf—almost com- 
plete absence of nicotine. 
Here then is a cigarette 
which can cut down your 
smoking yet give you a 
satisfaction that you have 
never known before... 


SOBRANIE 


TURKISH No. 6 


























made by the makers of BALKAN 
SOBRANIE Turkish Cigarettes 























= D SPEEDWORDS for quick notes; used in 
one week by Dean of Canterbury. Stamp for 
details.—Dutrrons (S), 92, Gt. Russell Street, W.C.1. 


Ww" TE FOR PROFIT.—Send for free booklet.— 
Recent INstituTs (Dept. 85G), Palace Gate, W.8 


EDUCATIONAL 


“IRLS’ SCHOOL YEAR BOOK.—Parents seeking 
G Information about Pyblic Schools and Careers 
should consult the latest Edition just ublished 8s. 6d. net, 
by post 9s. 1d. Ail BooxseLLers and DeaNnes’, 31 Museum 
Street, London, W.C.1. 

} AMPSTEAD SECRETARIAL COLLEGE. — 
Principal: Mrs. BE. E. R. THorp, M.A. (Cantab.), 

First-class London training leading to work of national 
importance now and interesting post-war careers. Lovely 
country house in very safe area. Prospectus from: SECRETARY, 
Heath House, Clungunford, Craven Arms, Shropshire. 

ARROW SCHOOL.—Ten or more Scholarships, 
value {£200-{80, and four or more Exhibitions, 
value £50-£40, will be offered for competition in March. 
Preliminary Examination at candidates’ own schools on 
March 1st and 2nd, and Election Examination at Harrow 
on March 20th, 21st and 22nd. Emoluments of lesser 
annual value than £150 may in cases of proved financial 
necessity be made up to a figure not exceeding £150 a year. 
Full <- from the Bursar, Harrow School, Harrow- 
on-the-Hill 


TO THE 


One of the best ways to attain a high and lucrative 
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STUDY AT HOME FOR A UNIVERSITY DEGREE 









m or prospec a Universisy 
You can obt ain a Londo, 
going Oo residence” x 
necessary only to pass hree 
reading for these at h 








| ARROGATE COLLEGE.—Entrance Scholarships 
value £80 to i 30, will be offered as the result of ay 
Examination to be held at the School in March, 1944. 
Preliminary papers will be sent to the Candidates’ home 
or présent schools in February. Candidates should be over 
12 and under 15 years of age on May 1, 1944. =a 
date for entries, February 14 Full particulars may be 
obtained from the HEADMISTRESS. 
A CASITA” POSTAL — COURSE 
For particulars apply Box No. A.89 
’ ° IRISH READERS OF “ THE SPEC TATOR.”— 
NEWTOWN SCHOOL, WATERFORD. A Pr. 
gressive Co-educational Boarding School, managed by the 
Society of Friends (Quakers). 20 acres of Private grounds, 
Strong and competent staff. Good equipment. High 
academic attainment and emphasis on hobbies. Further 
particulars from HEADMASTER. 
‘RAIN NOW and be prepared to play your part in 
the post-war world at the QUEEN’S SECRE- 
TARIAL COLLEGE, 67, oe s Gate, S.W.7 (Western 
6939), or in the country near Windsor, at Clarence Lodge, 


Englefield Green, Surrey (Egham 241). 

Oe ~ CORRESPONDENCE COLLEGE, 
founded 1887, prepares students for London 

University Matriculation, Intermediate and Degree 

examinations; also for School Certificates (Oxford, 

Cambridge, Northern Univ., and others), Pre-Medical, 

Teachers’ Diplomas, etc. The College is an Educational 


rust not primarily conducted as a profit-making concern, 
Highly qualified resident tutors. Low fees; instalments. 
Free re-preparation in event of failure. Prospectus post 
free from REGISTRAR, 76, Burlington House, Cambridge. 


LECTURES 
‘HE NEWMAN ASSOCIATION, 23, Hereroarp 
House, Park Srreer, W.1.—COURSES OF LEC- 
TURES (beginning February, 1944). THEOLOGY: 
SYSTEMATIC PHILOSOPHY ; HISTORY OF 
PHILOSOPHY; SOCIAL SCIENCE AND ADMIN- 
ISTRATION. Fee: 30- for each course of 20 lectures, 
Early registration is essential. For full details, apply the 

Hon. SECRETARY. 
YNIVERSITY OF LONDON 


UNITED NATIONS UNIVERSITY CENTRE 
Evening Lecture Courses at the University of London 


Ciub, 21 Gower Street, W.C.1. 6-8 p.m. I—CZECHO- 
SLOVAKIA. 
Feb. 2.—The People and the Country. Feb. 9.—Eoo- 


nomic Bases of the Czechoslovak Republic. Feb. 16— 


Political Outlook. Feb. 23.—Concert of Czechoslovak 
Music 

Admission: Course of 4 Lectures 2s. 6d. Single 
Lectures 1s. . 

Enquiries should be addressed to: A. CLow Forp, 


.E., B.A., United Nations University Centre, c/o 
London School of Hygiene and Tropical Medicine, Keppe 
Street, W.C.1. 


E XHIBITIONS AND CINEMA. 


“( YOLOUR IN EVERYDAY LIFE” Exhibition 

presented by the British Colour Council at the 
Royal Academy, Piccadilly, London, W.1, from rsth 
January to 27th February, 10 a.m. to § p.m. (Sunday, 


2-5.) Adm. 1s. H.M. Forces 6d. 
hors GALLERY available for Exhibitions of 
Paintings, Manuscripts, etc. re free. Write for 


Charing Cross Road, W.C.2 
“HOMMAGE A LE NAIN,” 
A by he X Rose. Arex Rem & Lereves, Lr. 
1a King St., S.W.1. Daily, 1o-s. 30. Sats. ro-1. 
yAINT INGS by George Melhuish.—Foyzes GALLery, 
121 Charing Cross Road. Jan. 17th-Feb. 14th. 
4 io MICHAEL SADLER COLLECTION of 
Paintings, Drawings and Sculpture from Constable 
to the present day.—Leicester GALLERIES, Leicester Sq., 
10-5.30; Sats. 10-1. 
oe H, Wilton Place, 
Sterne’s “ A Sentimental Journey.” 
Brook, with Frederick Hurdis. Daily 5.30, 
17th Jan., for one week. 


APPOINTMENTS 


DVERTISING.—An interesting appointment is offered 
yi by important and progressive London Agency to 
young man (ex-Service or not liable for National Service, 
and for preference under 30), with a_ sufficient flair for 
advertisement writing and creative publicity work for him 
to respond to rapid training in modern Agency practice. 
Previous experience of this kind of work is not 


particulars, 121, 4 
,EW PAINTINGS, 


Knightsbridge. Laurence 
Film by Peter 
from Mon., 





Department, High Street, Canvey, Essex. Sage dy ' P ded th did h , 1i In the 
: ‘ a s J 1 ersuasive Speech. The provided the candidate has suitable potentialities. In 

- ( 2S 3 :D.—,/ - a 7 . position is y t e ower 0 rsuasive pe 
W 7 Highest ben py yA am pom ability of self-expression is an art which can be first instance, apply briefly in writing to Box A.1 
tered to RONALD SAVAGE, 36 Compton Drive, Grimsby,Lincs, acquired. Learn it by joining the RHETOR Corre- OURNALISM.—Wanted, man or woman of energy, 

YATCHES WANTED.—New, Old, Disused, Out of | SP0%dence Course on Public Speaking. Let men of | (2, character, good general education, and cK. 
\ Order. Top prices paid. Send Registered. Cash experience teach you Write for particulars: jy hw rural life and industry 
or offer by return —KAY’S (SN), 19 Hopwood Avenue, RHETOR, 9, EAGLE HOU SE, JERMYN STREET, and progressive views essential —* THE COUNTRY- 
Manchester, 4 LONDON, S.W.1 (Abbey 2180.) MAN,” Idbury, Kingham, Oxford. 
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